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TPHE spotlight of adventure interest is 
now focused glaringly on the Russian 
Caucasus. Few Americans know much 
about the place. All of the Caucasus is 
fascinating. I recall a meeting with several 
members of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety in London some years ago. The sub¬ 
ject of the Caucasus came up. 

"What do you like most about the Cau¬ 
casus?” I asked one fellow, a world-fa¬ 
mous mountain climber who had just re¬ 
turned from the Himalayas and had gained 
fame in Africa with the Duke of Aosta. 

“Great place,” the Caucasus,” he said. 
‘Some of the best mountain climbing in 
the world.” 

There was no argument about that. The 
area, nine hundred miles long and from 
thirty to one hundred and forty miles wide 
has some of the highest mountains in the 
world. Between fifteen and twenty of the 
peaks are more than three miles high. 

A famous general of the British Army 
now commanding the forces in Iran and 
Iraq chimed in. 

"The Caucasus is all right, but not only 
for mountain climbing. Boy, what a place 
for a military campaign!” 

The general’s idea was one that Hitler 
decided to improve upon with his own vari¬ 
ations. 

“Do you think it would be possible to 
push an army through there?” I asked the 
general. 

Tough Sledding 

"Anyone that tries it,” he pointed out, 
"is going to have to be prepared to lose 
plenty of men and a good deal of material. 
Have you ever been there?” 

I had just come back from there, which 
was the reason the subject had come up 
originally. I told the general and he began 
to shoot questions. 

"I suppose you got a chance to ride over 
the Georgian Military Highway?” 

“Yes, sir,” I declared emphatically, visu¬ 
alizing this great road which winds across 
the Caucasus with all the aplomb of a 
mule track. 


What is known as the Western half of 
the Middle Caucasus is the narrowest part 
of the mountain system. Here are the prin¬ 
cipal north $nd south communications, in 
fact the only real communications if we 
except the “gate” at Derbent near the 
Caspian Sea. The two passes which carry 
the highways are the Darial and Mamison 
Passes. 

The Darial Pass carries the Georgian 
Military Road. This road took fifty-three 
years to build. Started in 1811, it was not 
completed until the fall of 1864. The road 
runs from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis. There is 
another road known as the Ossetic Military 
Road which runs through the Mamison 
Pass. This was not completed until 1889. 

The presence of these passes is immedi¬ 
ately going to make the armchair strate¬ 
gist feel that Hitler and his armies will 
probably be able to ride across the Cau¬ 
casus about as readily as they rode down 
the Champs-Elysees in Paris. But it isn’t 
going to be that simple. 

The Georgian Military Road runs from 
Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, cutting through a 
mountain gorge eight miles long, 6000 feet 
deep and so narrow that there is room for 
only the highway and the Terek River side 
by side. 

An army trapped in this stretch would 
be duck soup for the hardy Russian moun¬ 
tain troops in the area. In fact, they like 
to see the Germans try the trick, just for 
the sport it would furnish. 

No Picnic 

Friends usually point out that there were 
steep passes in Jugoslavia, but the Ger¬ 
mans got through. 

That’s very true, but there is a vast dif¬ 
ference between the passes in Jugoslavia 
and those in the Caucasus. There are other 
passes, but these can be crossed only on 
horseback, and for only a few weeks dur¬ 
ing the summer. Even with Adolf’s calen¬ 
dar, he has a long way to go before sum¬ 
mer comes around again. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE GLOBE TROTTER 

(Continued from page 8) 

The general and I were pretty well 
agreed on that, but we found that one of 
the scholars of the British Museum was 
also interested in the Caucasus. 

“Did you see anything of the Greek and 
Roman civilization there?” he asked me. 

“A few things,” I replied, “but I was 
especially interested in the remains of the 
Viking expeditions.” 

“Vikings? In the C _ 

ly friend inquired. “ reached 

the lands of the Phoe Eastern 

Mediterranean, and e i Minor, 

t the Caucasus 

to the 
This 
_ e-Trotter 

was a staff member of the Brit¬ 
ish ! out the Vikings in the Cau¬ 
se, your Globe Trotter hap- 

hing of a student of Scan- 

nay account for this one 

_ — -olarly splendor. 

“These Vikings were called Varangians,” 
I pointed out. “They came from Varanger- 
fjord in Norway. During the tenth cen¬ 
tury they did some plain and fancy con¬ 
quering in Russia and were the marauders 
of the Volga River valley. Bands of them 
sailed down the Volga, coasted along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, until they 
reached the Apsheron peninsula. There 
they landed and captured Barda, the chief 
'.own of Caucasian Albania.” 

Vikings on the Volga 

Barda was close to the present impor¬ 
tant town of Baku, big oil shipping center 
(Continued on page 13) 
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... War days are 


on the Caspian Sea, and the old native vil¬ 
lage of Nardoran. Nafdoran was particu¬ 
larly interesting to me because of many 
thirteenth century relics there and as a 
balance for the modern oil port of Baku. 
My curiosity over Barda and the Vikings 
was behind some of my investigations, and 
the Russian authorities laughed when I 
suggested that Nardoran might have been 
one of the places occupied by the Varan¬ 
gian Vikings. 

“If the place wasn’t built until the thir¬ 
teenth century,” one of them pointed out, 
“your Vikings could hardly have captured 
it in the tenth century.” 

I wasn’t completely convinced, for, 
searching in the ruins, I had-discovered a 
number of coins and other relics reminis¬ 
cent of similar mementoes I had seen in 
Museums in Oslo, Bergen and other parts 
of Norway. Several years afterward I re¬ 
ceived a short note from one of the Com¬ 
missars on the subject. 

"You win on Nardoran. Shifting sands 
have revealed relics of the ancient mauso¬ 
leum of Sheikh Said-Yusif-Caliph, who 
flourished in the eighth century. ’ 

After our discussion of the Vikings, my 
scholar friend recalled my attention to the T 
Greeks and Romans who preceded the 
Norsemen by a thousand years or more. 
All you folks who have gone through Greek 
mythology will probably be delighted to 
tie up your memories with real places. 

Your old pal Prometheus, who had to be 
unbound, was tied up on one of the moun- 
taintops in the Caucasus. And we have the 
case of Jason, who went trekking after the 
golden fleece. We all know how he set out 
for the land of Colchis and what happened 
to him when he arrived there. But it’ll 
probably be news to you that Colchis was 
located on the banks of the Rion River ir 
the Caucasus. 


The Greeks Had a Name For It 
The Greeks also established maritime 
colonies on the shores of the Black Sea, 
back in the seventh century, B. C. These 
colonies formed the basis for the nation of 
Georgia, which grew to be the most power¬ 
ful country in the Caucasus and remained 
supreme for two thousand years. 

While the Greeks were doing their trad¬ 
ing with Georgia, Rome decided to get a 
bit of the traffic, and undertook negotia- 
(Continued on page 91) 
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JUNGLE FLIGHT 

By WILLIAM O'SULLIVAN 


Kink Bowman, American pilot, and a patriotic girl 
aide brave the wilderness as they struggle to foil a 
treacherous Axis plot to bomb the Panama Canal! 


CHAPTER I 
Dead Man’s Slot 

M AYBE you ought to lie when 
it will get you the best 
chance of a job you’ve seen 
in three years. Maybe you ought to lie 
fast and smartly, with your blue eyes 


as bland as the Brazilian skies above, 
and with a grin creasing a mouth that 
had forgotten how to grin. 

Especially if you have a reputation 
for being a liar. A reputation built on 
one incident—but one that had cost 
twenty-one lives, all but bankrupted a 
great continental United States air- 


AN EXCITING COMPLETE ACTION NOVEL 
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THRILLING ADVENTURES 


line, and thrown the diplomatic circles 
of three great world powers into an 
uproar. 

Thinking about all that now, “Kink” 
Bowman forget the suave, dark little 
man in the office of the Para Aero- 
puerto, whom he was facing. A flush 
of anger darkened his tanned face as 
he recalled, bitterly, how sticking 
stubbornly to facts had altered his 
life. One moment he had been Bow¬ 
man, top pilot for Trans-America Air¬ 
lines. And the next— 

“Oh, that Bowman guy! Lost, 
twenty-five miles off his beam, and 
with orders to turn back being fired 
over the radio at him. But he swears 
he was on the beam the whole time, 
with orders to keep going. What a 
liar—but a lucky liar! Thrown loose 
from the cabin of that flamer. The 
only one to live. And he was carrying 
that big English diplomat! Skip him!” 

Kink had been “skipped,” right 
enough. By the airlines. By most of 
his old pilot friends. By Moira Tag- 
gert. 

Not that Kink could blame any of 
them. A radio beam is a radio beam— 
a tangible lane of controlled sound. 
Day or night, storm or CAVU, it is 
there, twenty miles wide. Of course, 
night-error can bend a beam a little, 
so you could be several miles off- 
course and still have a signal. 

But twenty-five miles off-course and 
the signals strong and unfailing? 

“He’s lying! He’s afraid to tell the 
truth!” 

So the airlines and the old pals had 
quietly turned their backs. As for 
Moira? Well, he’d talked Moira into 
having her kid sister come with the 
line as air stewardess. And Kathleen 
Taggert had been too good a kid to die 
in a flamer with a lying pilot who lost' 
his way and was ashamed to admit it. 

OT that Moira had ever said that. 
Nor anything else. She had vis¬ 
ited him during the grim weeks he 
had spent in the hospital. She had 
stood by him during the departmental 
trial. And then she had quietly disap¬ 
peared from her job with Washington 
Headquarters of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, leaving no forwarding ad¬ 
dress. 

After that, it had been odd jobs; in¬ 


structing, carrying charter trips, 
doing exhibition flying. But not for 
airlines. 

Always, at a new place, it was okay 
for a time. But the inevitable well- 
informed man would come along to 
say: 

“Hey! That Bowman is the guy 
who lied about being lost that time! 
Sure—with the big British diplomat! 
Twenty-five miles off-course, and he 
said the signals were strong and clear! 
Some liar, that lad! Claimed there 
were constant talks with Range. But, 
of course, his log burned up with the 
ship!” 

You got tired of that, and you found 
yourself flying ragtag stuff in Mexico; 
in Central America. And then you 
were frantic to get back to the States 
on a war job of some kind. Missing 
out, you got a letter enclosing trans¬ 
portation to Para, Brazil, to fly planes 
for an outfit that was tackling the 
huge, important job of reopening the 
all-but-forgotten rubber industry in 
South America. 

The letter was from one Cipriano 
Valdez, and it said that “a good friend, 
a close companion, had recommended 
you.” 

What was more important, though 
you could not imagine who the “good 
friend, a close companion,” was, you 
had a chance to do your part in the 
war effort! 

But even on the rusty coastwise 
steamer you took, your reputation for 
toying with facts boomeranged. 

The second night out. Kink had 
been attacked on the deserted, starlit 
deck, and saved himself from the 
shark-infested waters only after a des¬ 
perate struggle. But his attacker had 
gone over the rail—a suicide, when 
the husky American pilot had beaten 
off the surprise attack. 

The swarthy captain’s eyes had been 
amused, when he listened to Kink’s 
story. 

“The senhor has perhaps had a bit 
too much wine, no? Or perhaps the 
senhor has a reputation for—ah—a 
vivid imagination! Nobody, senhor, is 
missing from this ship.” 

On the fourth night, when a dagger 
thucked into a wood bulkhead close 
by his ear, Kink marched to the cap¬ 
tain’s quarters, and slammed the lethal 
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weapon hard into the captain’s desk. 

“Tell me again I’m a liar,” he chal¬ 
lenged, “and see what happens!” 

The captain had been puzzled. “But 
why should anyone wish to kill you, 
senhor? You are not of importance, 
no?” 

“You’ve got something there, 
brother,” Kink had grunted, as he 
turned away. 

It puzzled him, too. It was still puz¬ 
zling him now that he had arrived in 
Brazil and was facing a man who was 
highly regarded in Latin America~ 
Cipriano Valdez who was asking a 
question, his voice decidedly sharp. 

“Senhor Bowman, this Senhor Monk 
Gordy, who recommend you for this 
position as aeropiloto for Valdez Rub¬ 
ber—you know heem well, no?” 

Kink sighed. He probably should 
lie and say, “Good old Monk! You 
sort of forget to count the years, with 
a pal like Monk!” 

Instead, he merely shrugged and 
said: 

“Never in my life heard of him, 
Senhor Valdez.” 

C IPRIANO VALDEZ’ slender, 
swarthy figure went stone-still in 
his swivel chair and his small dark 
eyes focused sharply on the muscular 
young pilot. 

“I do not understand,” he mur¬ 
mured. “You are sure?” 

“It might be 1 someone I can’t place, 
by name,” Kink said hopefully. 

Valdez arose, and went to a door 
and opened it. A stocky blond man in 
tropical whites came into the room. 
His tanned face was wrinkled in 
amusement, but his blue eyes were 
coldly quizzical. 

“Hi, Kink!” he greeted. “Glad 
you’re with us, old boy! Been a long 
time, huh?” He crossed the room 
with a quick, lithe stride and took 
Kink’s hand. “You’ll like this work, 
son!” 

Kink shook his head. "I take it you 
are Gordy? Monk Gordy? Sorry— 
but I don’t know you.” 

Gordy’s blue eyes twinkled as they 
swung to Valdez. 

“He’s a swell piloto, but he has an 
aversion to the truth. Remember ?” 

“Listen, you!” Kink growled. “One 
more crack like that—” 



Valdez’ dark eyes were contemptu¬ 
ous, but a faint smile was on his lips. 

“It matters not whether you wish to 
play-act that you do not know your 
amigo,” he said to Kink. “What mat¬ 
ters is, are you a good aieopolito? 
And will you risk your life in a haz¬ 
ardous piece of work?” His smile 
broadened. “For the good of your 
native land—and for good money?” 

“I want an air job,” Kink said. “But 
I will not take it on the strength of 
my knowing, this man Gordy, because 
I don’t!” 

Valdez sighed, plainly disbelieving. 

“Very well, amigo, you do not then 
know Senhor Gordy. But you do know 
that your country and mine are hun¬ 
gry for the raw rubber. You do know, 
perhaps, that the original para-rubber 
trees came from this so-great country 
of Brazil. Saplings of our para-trees 
were smuggled from here to the East 
Indies, years ago. And that, with the 
cheaper labor and more accessible 
plantations of the East Indies, was 
what killed our great rubber industry 
in Brazil.” 

Kink nodded. "That’s fairly com¬ 
mon knowledge, senhor. But—” 

Valdez held up a hand. “Wait. You 
are about to say, how can we quickly 
develop trees that take so many years 
to mature? We cannot! However, 
many many thousands of trees, 
planted those many years ago have 
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now grown to maturity. It is my plan 
to clear them of their jungle growth, 
to bring by airplane the machinery 
that will develop the rubber latex— 
the sap—into a huge supply of raw 
rubber. 

“Wild jungle lies between us and 
those trees now, jungle it would 
take years and years to penetrate with 
roads. I, Cipriano Valdez, am pene¬ 
trating that jungle with airplanes!” 

Kink whistled as he saw the possi¬ 
bilities of the scheme. 

“You’ve got something, senhor, 
you’ve got something!” 

Valdez smiled. “You are agreeable 
to work for such an enterprise? As an 
aeropiloto?” 

“Sure, he is,” Gordy put in. “I’ll get 
a ship out and give Kink a check-ride, 
Cipriano. If he catches on to the 
plane’s complicaed gear—” 

“Thank you, amigo,” Valdez cut in 
suavely, “but it is I who shall check 
him. I go now to give the orders for a 
plane to be readied, Senhor Bowman.” 
The ghost of a smile touched his 
strong mouth. “Meantime, you might 
refresh your memory, with your amigo 
Gordy, as to just when you knew him.” 
And he was gone. 

INK looked at Gordy. 

“What is the plane? One of 
the old Ford Tri-motors?” 

Gordy smiled sardonically. “You’re 
in the Dead Man’s Slot, pal. The last 
three pilots on this job were rubbed 
out. The equipment is the ‘Tramp of 
the Air’.” 

He paraphrased the joking refer¬ 
ence to the scant - winged speed- 
king of the skies. “ ‘No Visible Means 
of Support’!” 

Kink’s eyes widened. 

“You mean, you are flying B-Twen- 
ty-sixes?” 

Gordy’s face was grimly taunting as 
he murmured: 

“I don’t mean anything else—Bow¬ 
man. Do you want the job? Or would 
you rather forget the whole deal?” 

Kink considered the set-up behind 
this mysterious offer to do an out-of- 
luck pilot a favor. 

And then the phrase hit him— 
“Dead Man’s Slot!” 

Slowly the light died from his eyes. 
Was it a favor? 


CHAPTER II 
The Third Try 

IT WAS Gordy who 
broke the silence. 

“What’s the matter 
with you, Bowman?” 
he snapped. “Why 
are you staring at me 
that way?” 

“Why are you do¬ 
ing this for me, 
Gordy?” Kink asked 
slowly. “Wby are you lying to Valdez 
that we are friends?” 

Gordy fired a cigarette before he 
answered. “You are a friend of Bill 
Watson’s, aren’t you?” he asked then. 
“Watson, from Scranton, Pennsyl¬ 
vania?” 

Kink’s face lighted. “Bill! You 
know Bill Watson? Where is he 
npw? Did he ask you to do this for 
me?” 

“He didn’t have to,” Gordy replied. 
“A friend of Bill’s is a friend of 
mine.” He smiled again. “Bill is with 
the Ferrying Division of the Air- 
Transport Command, I hear. Flying 
four-engine stuff.” 

“Look, Gordy,” Kink said quickly. 
“You fly hot stuff. How is it I don’t 
know you? I should have heard of 
you, even if I don’t know you per¬ 
sonally.” 

“Ever fly in Canada much?” Gordy 
asked. 

“No.” 

“Or South America?” 

“Not here, either.” 

“That’s it, then,” Gordy said. “All 
my work has been in Canada and 
South America.” 

Kink nodded. “Then you must 
know Red Williams.” 

Gordy’s eyes stood still on Kink’s 
face. “You mean Red Williams over 
La Paz way, in Bolivia? How long is 
it since you have seen him, Bowman ?” 

“Oh, not in four years,” Kink said. 

Gordy was smiling again. “Good old 
Red! Well, there’s another reason 
why I want to help you out. Under¬ 
stand?” 

“No,” Kink said, “I don’t. I don’t 
understand why Valdez is willing to 
hire a man he thinks is a liar, or how 
it is Valdez gets Army equipment to 
fly. Frankly, the whole thing sort of 
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—well, it puzzles me.” 

Gordy gestured easily. ‘Valdez is 
Mr. Big in South America. The U. S. 
is desperate to get raw rubber. Val¬ 
dez has a plan to get it for them. 
Valdez wants fast, modern equipment, 
the way a baby wants more milk. He 
is getting it.” 

Kink nodded. “And where is this 
new rubber source?” 

“Matto Grosso. South and some¬ 
what west of here. Nearly a thousand 
miles in the Rio Xingu country. The 
land of endless trees and of the al¬ 
most legendary White Indians. Ever 
hear of Fawcett, the English ex¬ 
plorer? Or Redfern, the American?” 

“The men who disappeared!” ex¬ 
claimed Kink. “Why, that must be the 
wild Kuluene river section!” 

“But our amigo Valdez has taken , 
the curse off it for us Do Nortes,” 
Gordy said, “by building a regular 
country-club headquarters there. Elec¬ 
tric plants, running water, comfort¬ 
able living quarters, swank dining¬ 
room and bar. Music every night.” 
He grinned. “Even attractive office 
help—gals who know how to keep 
books, wear dance-frocks, and balance 
teacups. It takes a lot of freight¬ 
flying, but the thing is clicking. Pi¬ 
lots, engineers, chemists, production 
men—you’ve got to baby them to get 
the best out of them.” 

“I’d like a crack at it,” Kink said, 
“if I get by my flight-check with Val¬ 
dez.” 

“You’ll get a cockpit- and pedestal- 
check,” Gordy assured him, “and all 
you got to do is take ’er up and lay 
’er down again. Valdez doesn’t know 
his elbow from goon-tracks, about fly¬ 
ing. But he’ll only be super-cargo. 
An experienced co-pilot will make 
the ride—Enrique Rodriguez, ‘Hank,’ 
for short. He can handle any trouble 
that might come up. Not that you can 
expect any.” 

K INK smiled, but there was noth¬ 
ing of mirth in it. He seemed 
to run into trouble, without expect¬ 
ing it. He was thinking of the at¬ 
tempts to murder him, on the coast¬ 
wise steamer from Costa Rica. 

And then Valdez motioned to him. 
Outside, on the sun-drenched tar¬ 
mac, Kink blinked at the sheer beauty 


of the streamlined bullet-of-the-air 
that was poised nearby, its tail-high, 
nose-wheel construction giving it the 
appearance of flying even as it 
crouched with stilled engines. 

So entranced was he that he would 
not have heard Monk Gordy’s mur¬ 
mured words if they had been shouted 
—words that were: 

“Good-by, pal Bowman! This is the 
end of the road, and no slip-ups this 
time!” 

The swift plane trundled down to 
the take-off runway under Kink’s ex¬ 
pert guidance, after a thorough cock¬ 
pit-check and pedestal-drill super¬ 
vised by Hank Rodriguez. The South 
American co-pilot, a chubby, bright¬ 
eyed youngster, was openly envious 
of the way the Yank pilot caught on 
to the complicated gear. 

Turned for the take-off, Kink mo¬ 
tioned to Hank. “Hey! I should have 
radioed Tower for permission before 
I even started taxiing! Hook 1 me in 
a head-set and pass me the mike.” 

Valdez, standing between the bomb- 
bay and the pilots’ seats, said: 

“Alas, amigo, we are not yet im¬ 
portant enough nor rich enough to 
use the radio beam. Such things are 
expensive to maintain, when one is 
not on an established airway. Tower, 
he will give the light when it is for 
you to go.” 

Kink twisted in his seat. “You mean 
you’re flying a thousand miles of 
trackless jungle blind? You go 
through the muck, in instrument 
weather, on dead-reckoning flights?” 

Valdez shook his head. “For the 
present, amigo, we fly the Contact 
Flight Regulations. You control the 
craft by visual reference to the 
ground. When we are richer, more 
important—” 

“But we could still carry the radios 
these ships have in them when they 
are delivered,” Kink said. “We could 
still work the Towers, even if we are 
off the Ranges.” 

“Radios weigh much,” Valdez said 
tersely, “and since radios are needed 
by our countries we patriotically give 
them up.” 

Kink turned his eyes to the glassed- 
in control tower atop the field’s ad¬ 
ministration building. A single red 
orb stared back at him unwinkingly. 
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“We’re getting the red eye,” he said. 
“So we hold it.” 

Hank Rodriguez scanned the skies 
through the overhead hatch. 

“Ah! It is for those we are being 
held, mio capitao! Look! The great 
four-engine bombers that are being 
ferried by your countrymen to Rio 
de Janeiro.” 

. Kink’s gaze ranged the sky, then 
riveted on a flight of five B-24 Con- 
solidateds that were roaring in from 
the coastal jump after the hop from 
West Palm. The speedy, powerful 
Liberators that would do duty with a 
vengeance wherever needed, in the 
African and European theater of the 
war! In them were trained crews of 
young Americans who shuttled the 
stretches of oceans and of jungles 
with the sang-froid of veteran ferry 
crews. 

“They head for Rio by the coastal 
route?” Kink asked. 

“But no,” Hank said. “They hit 
across the jungles, south and then 
southeast of here. For a bit, there is 
a radio beam that they follow. Then, 
much farther along, they pick up the 
northwest quadrant of the Rio beam. 
It is only for the short space that they 
are without radio guidance. But an 
important short space!” 

T HE procession of B-24s dropped 
low several miles beyond the field, 
then dropped gently to the runways 
to where their thirst would be slaked 
at the gas pits. 

“The Tower, she gives the green 
eye, Capitao Bowman,” Hank mur¬ 
mured. 

Swiftly Kink ran through the rest 
of his take-off check, ending with a 
quick check of the wing-flaps. He 
paused, puzzled, as Hank frowned and 
started at the flap-degree indicator. 
“Something wrong, Hank?” 

The co-pilot shrugged. “The heat 
of the day, she thins out the hydraulic 
fluid. Often it makes as if there is 
little pressure to lower the flaps and 
the landing gear, or to apply the 
brakes. But that is all, mio capitao.” 

“Roger,” Kink said crisply, the air¬ 
man’s jargon for “All right.” 

" Ro-jair ,” Hank Rodriguez grinned. 
“We go, no? Brakes!” 

Kink gentled the boost-toggles for¬ 


ward and the swift plane fled along 
in its take-off rush. The airspeed- 
indicator was at 110 when Kink 
snapped: 

“Give me the flaps! Not more than 
about a quarter, son.” 

"Flaps!” Hank parroted. “One 
quar—” His words trickled off into 
horrified silence. “O-he!" 

“Flaps!” Kink barked, as the run¬ 
way reeled back under his wheeling 
wings. “We’re running out of run¬ 
way! Give me flaps!” 

Hank leaned close to scream above 
the roar of the engines: 

“The flaps, they do not drop!” 

A fast, heavy ship like the B-26 
requires some flap to lift it from the 
runway safely. Kink reached over 
swiftly, snapped the flap toggle alive 
and worked on the hydraulic pres¬ 
sure. 

The indicator on the panel showed 
no change. 

Grimly, things swung through 
Kink’s mind like signposts of Death 
—and signposts he should have rec¬ 
ognized. 

The two attempts on his life at sea; 
the recommendation for a risky job 
by a man who didn’t know him; the 
strange willingness of a chief-pilot of 
a line to let a man he said was a nov¬ 
ice check out a new pilot. 

"Looks as if I’m here just for this,” 
Kink reasoned swiftly, even as he 
gauged the fast-looming line of trees 
at the water’s edge of the airport. 
“But why should anyone try to kill me 
—the has-been?” 

It was no time for speculation 
though. Now he must bid for his life 
and the lives of the other two with 
him. 

With muscles taut, he raised the 
roaring plane a reckless ten feet, then 
let it plunge earthward, but nose-high, 
as the line of trees drew nearer. 

The ship struck the ground with a 
bouncing crash, then ricocheted at an 
angle that carried it up and over the 
trees, barely grazing them. Kink 
shoved the control-wheel forward and 
held it while the plane dropped in a 
half-dive, half-stall, for the water. 

“Gear up, Hank!” Kink snarled. 
“Get on the emergency hydraulic 
hand-pump! There may be a gasp of 
pressure left in the line!” 
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G RIMLY, Rodriguez wielded the 
emergency-pump. And not even 
Kink realized when they had stopped 
shedding precious feet and were hold¬ 
ing their own, scant inches above the 
water. But suddenly the airspeed- 
indicator was climbing steadily. 

Kink motioned Hank to take the 
controls and stood up. 

“I’m going back in the bomb-bay to 
have a look at the hydraulic fluid res¬ 
ervoir,” he shouted. “Keep the boost 
and the r.p.m. the way I have them 
set, and climb her to about ten thou¬ 
sand.” 

He let his eyes touch the gray- 
green of Valdez’ pallor and smiled 
mirthlessly. Valdez had collapsed 
into the navigator’s chair, eyes glazed, 
lips trembling. 

Kink jabbed a pocket flashlight in 
the direction of the hydraulic-fluid 
reservoir. He tried the petcock, and 
got liquid. After closing the petcock, 
he stared at the stuff on his fingers, 
tasted it, then looked thoughtful. 

When he slid back into his seat, he 
murmured to Hank: 

“Somebody made a mistake and put 
the wrong kind of fluid in the reser¬ 
voir.” He shrugged. “Well, I’ve got 
to use up a lot of gas and oil before 
I try a landing. I want the plane as 
light as I can get it. But don’t worry, 
kid. I’ll do my best. Anyway, you 
and Senhor Valdez will have your 
chutes.” 

For more than four hours, the 
speedy converted bomber cut didoes 
and circled the Para Aeropuerto. 

When the last of the tanks’ gauges 
showed a condition alarmingly close 
to empty, Kink smiled at Hank Rod¬ 
riguez and throttled back. 

“You and Valdez are going out the 
old rear-gunner’s zipper,” he ordered. 
“Me and Betsy will see what we can 
do. But first, you’ll have to pump 
down my gear.” 

“I refuse to leave!” Rodriguez 
stormed. ‘I stay at my post, mio capi- 
tao! Even with gear down, you have 
no brakes!” 

“Thanks,” Kink said. “But I am 
your capitao, and I have given you 
an order. Step, before I waste any 
more gas!” 

Two parachutes mushroomed out 
into the mild evening air as above, 


Kink made a last turn, then swifted 
down at breath-taking landing speed 
and slithered through the trees at the 
end of the runway. 

He hurled the ship to a tail-low 
landing, then danced the rudder, send¬ 
ing the plane teetering this way and 
that on its nose-wheel. At the last 
second possible, he trundled the slow¬ 
ing plane in a wide arc, then blasted 
his port engine open and windmilled 
the plane to the right. 

“Why?”'he mused, as he waited for 
the caterpillar to tow his brakeless 
plane in, “does this man Monk Gordy 
want me dead?” 

If only he could get in touch with 
Red Williams or Bill Watson to ask 
them about this man! 

And then, with a jar, he was recall¬ 
ing something else. Monk Gordy had 
seemed a bit on the wary side when 
Red’s name had been mentioned, but 
when he had learned that Kink hadn’t 
seen Red for four years— 

Then Monk had been his jovial self 
again! 

CHAPTER III 
Strange Cargo 

AS KINK climbed 
out of the plane he 
smiled at Valdez. 

“Glad you liked my 
piloting,” he said. 
“Too bad someone 
made that mistake.” 

Gordy, waiting at 
the hangar, chuckled. 
“Good chance to 
show your stuff, though, Kink! Un¬ 
less—” He glanced at Valdez. “May¬ 
be you don’t want a hard-luck pilot, 
Cipriano?” 

“It was good luck, not bad,” Valdez 
murmured. “Genius brought him 
through. Senhor Bowman ’ave a 
warm place in my heart, always. And 
a job with Valdez Rubber!” 

Kink smiled his thanks. “When do 
I report for work?” 

“Tomorrow,” Valdez said. 

“See you then,” Kink said curtly, 
and went out. 

It was some time before Valdez 
spoke to Gordy. Then he said: 

“I am curious to know why you 
wish your friend dead, amigo. You 
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could not possibly wish me dead, 
too?” 

"Don’t be a fool,” Gordy snapped. 
“Wasn’t I ready to go up with him 
myself? Some mechanic made a mis¬ 
take.” 

“Somebody made a mistake, yes,” 
Valdez murmured. “But not a me¬ 
chanic. Ah, no! That one, he sus¬ 
pects, amigo Gordy. If he did not, he 
would have said much about careless¬ 
ness when he reached this hangar. 
You should be more astute in your 
killings.” 

“How would the Japs have done it?” 
Gordy sneered. 

Valdez flushed and cast a fearful 
look about the empty hangar. 

Gordy smiled, and asked: “Well? 
You’re firing him in the morning?” 

“On the contrary,” Valdez said, “I 
am keeping him. Not only is he a top 
piloto, but I am curious as to why you 
wish him dead. When I have learned 
this, amigo mio, you shall sneer less 
about—er—certain other of our con¬ 
nections.” 

“Why don’t you say ‘Japs’?” Gordy 
mocked, but his eyes were angry. “By 
the way, where is Bowman stopping 
while he is in Para?” 

“He was too smart to say,” Valdez 
said. “Also, I am this night changing 
my own living quarters—you treach¬ 
erous murderer! Good night!” 

That night Gordy wrote a letter to 
one “Louisa.” In part, he said: 

It is best not to mention to Bowman my 
former connections with him. I know you 
are too diplomatic to do that. However, 
watch him, and be prepared to report to me 
in detail, on my arrival. Likewise, continue 
to watch the girl who calls herself Moira 
Malone. 

Fear Carl’s absence of three years 
means only one thing—his guilt! When, 
my dear, may I have your answer? 

Monk Gordy was smiling content¬ 
edly when he dropped the letter into 
the mail-bag that was to go to Matto 
Grosso in the morning—to Valdez 
Rubber headquarters. 

Early the next morning, Kink ap¬ 
peared at the Para airport determined 
to pre-flight his next plane as he had 
never pre-flighted one before. For 
during the night, he had not been 
idle. 

Discreet inquiry at the right cafe 


had put him in touch with some of 
the pilots of the Ferrying Division, 
Air-Transport Command, Foreign 
Wing. After showing his credentials, 
he asked a few brief questions, and 
had straight answers. 

Bill Watson, he learned, had been 
in the Command. He had been lost, 
with two other B-24s, only weeks 
before, on a flight to Rio. 

"Wild country, part of the way,” he 
had been told. “The lads have a beam 
for a short distance out of here, and 
again into Rio. If bad weather hits, 
they pray for the beam and for a 
chance to make a quick instrument 
let-down. For they know that a range 
and a cone-of-silence can mean only 
one thing—an airport. Bill Watson 
just didn’t get his beam.” 

“And Red Williams?” Kink had 
asked. “Any news of him, where he 
might be?” 

“Red is a major, on secret duty 
somewhere on the Australian Front. 
Might as well try to contact Stalin, or 
Hitler, or the head of Scotland Yard!” 

HyriNK had come away from that 
-ilsk meeting with two more pieces 
fitting into the jigsaw— Bill was 
gone, and Red inaccessible, so Monk 
Gordy’s "acquaintance” with them 
could not be checked. Moreover, it 
would seem that Monk Gordy was ex¬ 
ceptionally well-informed on Army 
doings. 

As Kink gathered information and 
maps for the trip south he saw that 
both Monk and Valdez seemed to be 
studying him warily. Both appeared 
interested in him. 

He went to the hangar with Hank 
Rodriguez and made a rigorous check 
of the B-26 from nose-spinner to tail- 
wheel. He was turning away satisfied 
when his eyes fell on a score of crates 
that stood nearby. 

Some were of the open, latticed va¬ 
riety. Others were covered with water¬ 
proofed paper, while still others were 
oblong wooden boxes, close-nailed. 

“The machinery and the supplies,” 
Hank informed. “It is a delicate job, 
packing them in the plane, to assure 
safety and the maximum carrying 
power. They must be snugged in so 
they will not shift and alter the cen- 
ter-of-gravity.” 
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“That’s quite a load for a bomb- 
bay,” Kink observed. 

“All carefully weighed, by the night 
crew. If necessary, the boxes and 
crates are opened, repacked, and 
weighed again. You see, the bomb- 
bays have been cleared out, the bomb- 
racks removed. The machinery and 
supplies can be packed from the cat- 
walk in the bomb-bay to the very top. 
They are efficient, these packers!” 

After studying his maps, laying out 
a route carefully, computing fuel to 
be used, reserves of fuel, and the other 
details that have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration in planning a long flight. 
Kink stationed himself to watch the 
loading of the plane. But Valdez and 
Monk appeared and called him into 
conference about his return trip. 

“Come back as soon as you unload,” 
Monk said. “No matter how late. You 
can fly CFR by night.” 

“We wish to rush more machinery 
down to Iraquique,” Valdez explained. 
“That is the name of our plantation 
base.” 

“If the weather is okay, I’ll come 
right back,” Kink said mildly. 

“We’ll worry about the weather,” 
Gordy snapped officiously. “You have 
your orders, Bowman!” 

Kink smiled easily. “When I’m 
piloting a plane, there is just one boss 
—Kink Bowman. If you want to write 
the flight orders, you’d better take 
the crate yourself.” 

Monk was instantly apologetic. “No 
offense, old man. Use your own judg¬ 
ment, of course.” 

Kink stared at Gordy fixedly. 

“I always do use my own judgment,” 
he said. 

“But it hasn’t always been so hot, 
eh?” Gordy sneered. 

Kink turned away with his hands 
itching to get busy. He got them that 
way—as he hurled the speedy plane 
and its fifteen-ton gross load down 
the runway in a take-off. 

In an hour, the plane was roaring its 
way a mile above ever-roughening 
country. The endless carpet of trees 
that fled back under the wings be¬ 
came bordered with the white 
splotches of waterfalls. Roads scarcely 
worthy of the name dribbled out into 
footpaths, and the footpaths became 
lost in the matted jungle. 


WT WAS after three hours of flying 
M. that Kink noticed he was sud¬ 
denly having to work the elevator tab 
—now forward, for nose down; now 
back again. 

“Because of peculiar air currents, 
amigo,” Hank said. “Senhor Gordy, 
he says it is quite usual.” 

“Monk Gordy says more than his 
prayers,” Kink grunted. ‘Air currents 
may disturb a plane’s attitude relative 
to the earth, but they don’t focus now 
on the nose, and again on the tail!” 

When the phenomenon persisted, 
Kink signaled Hank to take over, and 
stepped clear, wondering what part of 
the cargo could have come loose, to 
cause the alternating poor balance. 
But he hesitated to investigate, be¬ 
cause of the obvious impossibility of 
wedging himself through the tightly 
packed bomb-bay. Cases were stacked 
all but against the domed ceiling, and 
presented a solid front to any erect 
passage. 

He was giving it up when the plane 
settled again, with a tail-heavy atti¬ 
tude. Kink shrugged and gauged the 
narrow slit over the cases. He stripped 
off his monkey-suit and shirt, kicked 
off his shoes, climbed and squeezed 
himself atop the crated machinery. 

Kink wriggled forward, sweat pour¬ 
ing from him. And then his eyes fixed 
on the raised top of a case ahead of 
him. It was empty! How had that 
happened, when he had seen that 
every case had been closed tight, and 
had been weighed before his eyes, 
back at the hangar? 

The answer came with a sound 
heard over the muffled roar of the en¬ 
gines. Voices—from the vicinity of 
the rear-gunner’s compartment! For¬ 
eign voices, that spoke a sing-song 
gibberish! 

With an idea that some peons had 
somehow smuggled themselves 
aboard, Kink went on. He reached the 
end of the cases, let himself down on 
the rear catwalk, and edged forward 
to the aperture leading to the rear-gun 
post. And gasped. 

There, with parachutes snugged 
close about them, stood three Japs, 
their glittering eyes intently search¬ 
ing, apparently, for landmarks in the 
jungles below. All three were armed. 

Even as he tried to realize the im- 
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plications, Kink knew that his pres¬ 
ence had been sensed. Then the eyes 
of one of the Orientals slid around 
and riveted on Kink in dumb terror. 

Kink knew that his chances of liv¬ 
ing hung on his actions during the 
next few seconds. He could not re¬ 
treat, for he would be shot before he 
could get atop the cases! 

With a wild yell he surged up into 
the tight quarters and his punishing 
fists landed on the one man who was 
going for his gun. 

There was a startled grunt from the 
other two. One of them, after a quick 
glance at this berserk man, ripped the 
rear-zipper open and hurled himself 
into the air, dropping swiftly from 
sight. 

Kink slugged the nearest Jap, then 
crossed his right to the point of the 
jaw when the other clawed for his 
gun. The Jap went backward out of 
the small cabin with a scream of 
fright. 

M&EFORE he could turn again, the 
Jfil® roar of a gun deafened Kink. 
Powder burned his left cheek. Then 
he was fighting for his life, slugging, 
and grappling desperately with the 
remaining Jap for possession of that 
gun. 

The Jap fought back viciously, 
gouging and kicking, even using his 
teeth to try and break the grip that 
Kink had on his gun hand. Using 
every ounce of his strength, Kink 
forced the Jap’s hand back—back— 

The man collapsed so suddenly that 
at first Kink didn’t know the reason 
for it. Then he realized that the gun 
had gone off, its muzzle against the 
Jap. The muffled report of it had 
been lost in the beat of the wind and 
roar of the engines. 

Kink stood looking down at the dead 
Jap. From his gear he obviously had 
been a Jap Army flier. Kink turned 
his attention to the other cases in the 
bomb-bay. 

“Wonder how many of them are 
carrying Japs?” he mused grimly. 

With his purloined gun at the ready 
he gingerly tried each case. But all 
were nailed securely, and too heavy 
to be moved. 

“If there are any more,” he rea¬ 
soned, “they won’t get out until we 


land. Or maybe there aren’t any more. 
Maybe these lugs were going just 
this far. But why?” 

CHAPTER IV 
A Light Dawns 

KINK returned to 
the rear cabin and 
looked down. Thick, 
endless jungle; ex¬ 
cept for clearings 
here and there where 
Indians grew their 
few scrubby crops. 
“This is a plant, a 
set-up for getting Japs into the 
interior, but heaven knows for 
what reason!” he pondered. Maybe 
because the authorities in Brazil 
are rounding them up, and Valdez 
—or Gordy—is selling them safety 
from arrest by smuggling them into 
this country!” 

Then he remembered the empty 
cases the men had quit. No effort had 
been made to drop them from the 
plane. 

“No,” he thought. “That means 
someone at the base we are heading 
for is in the know! Must be—or those 
empty cases would be questioned!” 

Kink determined to ferret out the 
thing by throwing dust in the eyes of 
any confederates who might be wait¬ 
ing at Iraquique. 

He searched the dead man but found 
nothing to identify him, then eased 
the corpse out the escape hatch. Clos¬ 
ing the hatch, he washed off the blood 
stains with water from the vacuum- 
bottles in the rear cabin. He broke up 
the crates and dropped them after the 
dead Jap. There were three Japs who 
would never be traced. 

When he wriggled back over the 
cases to join Hank, there was no trace 
of disorder in the bomb-bay or aft 
cabin. And he had effaced the marks 
of the struggle from himself. 

“What was it disturbing the bal¬ 
ance, amigo?’’ Hank asked the Yank 
pilot. 

“A crate had come loose,” Kink said. 
“It’s okay now. Notice that on any 
other trips, Hank?” 

“But, yes! A characteristic of the 
plane, no?” 

"So!” Kink thought. “This isn’t the 
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only shipment of Japs, who probably 
jump for it when they get to the right 
spot!” 

He merely shrugged and took over 
the controls for the rest of the trip. 

The Iraquique airport was a square 
of steel-mat runways laid in a clearing 
hacked out of the jungle. A track led 
off through the surrounding jungle, 
marking the route taken with the ma¬ 
chinery. 

Sheltered by trees was an establish¬ 
ment that might well have passed for 
a swank American clubhouse, its sur¬ 
rounding buildings and grounds. 

Low, white adobe houses with color¬ 
ful red-tile roofs and planted terraces 
ranged on one side of a garden rich 
with exotic flowers and shrubbery. 
Beyond the garden were a shimmer¬ 
ing blue swimming pool, red clay ten¬ 
nis courts, and an archery range. 
Studded all about were colorful para¬ 
sols shading tables and chairs. 

Kink saw all this with a quick 
glance, then turned his attention to 
bringing the speedy ship in gently. 
He set it down in three-point, then 
let the sheer weight of the engines 
carry forward and assume the nose- 
wheel position. 

“Flaps up, and brakes on!” he called 
to Hank. 

He taxied back to the waiting group 
of mechanics and slid the fuel mixture 
toggles to idle-cutoff after he had run 
the props into high pitch. 

|||TE STARTED to leave his seat 
HM when Hank opened the cabin 
bay, and couldn’t! Instead, he sat 
rooted, staring incredulously. For 
outside, cool and lovely in a sum¬ 
mery something, stood Moira Tag- 
gert, the sister of the girl who had 
died in the wreck of “the liar’s” plane! 
Moira, who had meant much to him, 
who had stood by him, and then dis¬ 
appeared without a word of explana¬ 
tion! 

The next instant Kink was dropping 
down, a shout of greeting on his lips, 
when he saw the quick alarm in 
Moira’s blue eyes. He caught her 
swift motion for him not to recognize 
her. 

That amazed him, but he obeyed, 
forcing his attention to the others 
who were waiting. The crew chief, a 


husky, stolid, blond man browned by 
the sun and the wind, nodded a grudg¬ 
ing greeting. 

“Anything personal to check in?” 
he asked. 

Kink stared. “What do you mean?” 

“He means,” Hank explained, “that 
carrying a radio of our own is pro¬ 
hibited. A war measure, they say.” 
He looked at the crew chief. “No, we 
haven’t any.” 

Kink’s attention had turned to a 
graying, slender little man who was 
staring from Moira to Kink, his fur¬ 
tive brown eyes plainly mirroring 
suspicion. 

“Want us to help unload the cases 
from the bomb-bay?” Kink asked him 
casually. 

“Blimey, h’it ain’t necessary, 
brother!” the thin man said, with a 
rich Cockney accent. “Coo, but we 
’ave a plenty to do that, we have.” 

“Phony Cockney!” Kink told him¬ 
self. “Englishmen don’t say ‘brother.’ 
That’s Yank!” 

Moira was talking to Hank Rodri¬ 
guez, and Kink forced his heart to 
behave when the co-pilot motioned 
him over and introduced the new pi¬ 
lot to “Senhorita Moira Malone.” 

Some other women came forward 
then. Kink nodded polite acknowledg¬ 
ments of the introductions. But he 
couldn’t help but note that when he 
was presented to Senhora Carla Mel- 
ler, a slight, reddish-haired woman in 
her middle twenties, she was trem¬ 
bling as she stared at him. 

Of the others, the American pilot 
was impressed only by Senhorita Ynez 
Chaquiri. The girl was tall, and with 
an imperiousness of manner and a 
stolidity of expression that accentu¬ 
ated her dark beauty. 

Then the crew-chief was asking for 
the flight report. 

“Nothing unusual,” Kink said. 
“Everything went swell. Though per¬ 
haps you’d better check the elevator 
assembly. Might be a tail-buffeting 
back there. We thought she was a 
mite off-balance.” 

“Wind currents,” the crew chief 
said flatly, his blue eyes raking over 
the American. “That all?” 

Kink resented the man’s insolent 
manner and tone. 

“I’m used to making my reports on 
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the usual forms,” he said mildly. 
“You'll find whatever I report there.” 

“Uh-huh,” the crew-chief sneered. 
“And I’m used to pilots who can be 
trusted to do that. You’re Bowman, 
aren’t you? The Bowman, of that bad 
wreck of Trans-America Airlines a 
few years back?” 

Hank Rodriguez grasped Kink’s 
arm. 

“No! No, Senhor Capitao —it is not 
so! Tell us all it is not so!” 

Kink sought Moira’s eyes, but she 
had averted her gaze. The American 
pilot shrugged, and turned away. Of 
them all only Senhora Carla Meller 
seemed unaffected by revelation of 
Kink’s cheerless place in American 
Aviation. . . . 

P|PHE Yank pilot sat alone at a small 
Ji- table in the sumptuous dining 
hall, impatiently waiting for Moira, 
eating at a larger table, to finish and 
leave. For he had caught her all but 
imperceptible signal toward the swim¬ 
ming pool, when he had come in. His 
heart had lifted, for the smile she 
had given him was her old smile, 
though there had been a touch of 
worry and tenseness in it. 

But Kink had a surprise, as he sat 
over his iced coffee, waiting. Carla 
Meller paused by his table, on her 
way out, and murmured: 

“I would like to have a talk with 
you, Senhor. About”—she bit her lip 
as she studied him—“about Monk. 
Monk Gordy. When does he come 
here to Iraquique?” 

Kink, who had arisen, held out a 
chair for her. 

“Senhor Gordy,” he said, as he sat 
down opposite her, “hardly takes me 


into his confidence. After all, I have 
only just met him.” 

The woman smiled, as if at an amus¬ 
ing pleasantry. 

“Come, Senhor—you please to make 
the joke, no?” She sighed. “I do not 
blame you. After all, it is a danger¬ 
ous business we are in, you and I. And 
—others!” 

Kink concealed his surprise. “I 
didn’t know you were a pilot, Sen¬ 
hora,” he said politely. 

She shook her head in slight an¬ 
noyance. “There is something I must 
know—about a Carl Muller you met 
with Monk a few years ago. Have 
you any idea where he is, now? Has 
Monk mentioned him at all?” 

Kink had a fleeting glimpse of 
Moira at the window, and alarm was 
in her face. 

“We must speak of this later, Sen¬ 
hora,” he said hastily, but myste¬ 
riously. For he had an idea he could 
learn all he wanted to know about 
Monk Gordy by cleverly questioning 
this woman. She would talk, because 
she wanted information from him. 
“Senhora will excuse me now?” 

On the way to the pool, he became 
aware that someone, screened by trees 
and shrubbery, was following him. 
And on impulse, he sprinted across 
the grass, and burst through the 
foliage on the other side. He was just 
in time to see a man sprinting madly 
toward the hangar—the man with the 
Cockney accent. Hank had said the 
fellow’s name was Tommy Atkinson. 

Kink grinned. The man certainly 
wanted it to be believed he was an 
Englishman. But making “Tommy 
Atkins,” the classic name of the Brit- 
[Turn page] 
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ish soldier, “Tommy Atkinson”, was 
just a little too obvious. 

But Kink’s grin faded as he gave 
up pursuit of the man. There was 
mystery here, on this far-off but im¬ 
portant rubber plantation, and it 
needed to be clarified. As he hurried 
toward the swimming pool, he swiftly 
tabulated his reasons for his belief: 

Brought here by a fraud, and three 
attempts made on his life. 

Gordy’s obvious willingness to do 
in Cipriano Valdez. 

Valdez’ willingness to hire a man 
he not only thought to be a liar, but 
who was blacklisted with American 
airlines. 

The Japanese stowaway-parachu¬ 
tists. 

The appearance of Moira Taggert 
here, under the alias of Malone. 

The evident fraud and guilty ac¬ 
tions of the man who styled himself 
Tommy Atkinson. 

And now, Carla Meller insisting 
that he, Kink, was a close friend of 
Monk Gordy, and asking insistently 
about one Carl Muller. 

C ARL MULLER and Carla Meller 
sound pretty well alike,” he 
thought. ‘There is something ex¬ 
tremely phony in this set-up!” 

Again he wished that he could con¬ 
tact Bill Watson, could ask him what 
he knew about this man Gordy. Monk 
had acted peculiarly about Red Wil¬ 
liams, too. 

“Kink!” Moira’s low voice called 
to him. 

He had been so engrossed that he 
failed to notice he had reached the 
swimming pool. The girl sat on a 
stone bench, waiting for him. 

He studied her face a long moment 
before he sat down. 

“You aren’t still angry with me?” he 
said then. “I never knew where you 
had gone, Moira. But here, of all 
places! How on earth did you get a 
clerical job down here in the Brazil¬ 
ian jungles?” 

She looked about, then asked 
swiftly: 

“How did you get here, Kink?” She 
shook her head slightly. “How I wish 
you hadn’t come! But—maybe it 
doesn’t matter.” 

“I was hoping you had forgiven 


me,” he said, a bitter note in his voice. 
“Sorry I had to come along and bust 
things up for you again.” 

“Don’t, Kink!” she begged. “Please! 
I didn’t run away from you. It was 
just—well, something that I can’t tell 
you yet, Kink. But maybe I can soon. 
Then—” Her face was a sunburst, so 
genuine was her smile. “Poor Kink! 
You have suffered so, haven’t you?” 

He grinned and held tightly to her 
hand. “Kid, I’m practically paid for 
all of it, with you believing in me 
again.” 

“I always did. Kink,” she said. “Al¬ 
ways. So much so that I had to do 
what I did. Please don’t ask me to 
explain—not just yet. But tell me, 
how did you come to get this job?” 

Kink shrugged. “You tell me. 
Gordy recommended me as an old pal, 
although I’ve never seen him in my 
life. Incidentally, your friend Carla 
Meller thinks I know him well, too. 
But the odd part of it, he—” 

Kink broke it off, staring at the 
girl. Her face had gone pale, and she 
gripped his hand. 

“What is it, Moira?” he asked, his 
voice was tense and low. 

“Oh, Kink!” she breathed. “I must 
have butchered things! Gordy must 
have known all the time—and he 
found out where you were to make 
sure I wouldn’t be able to tell you, 
when the time came!” 

“Tell me what?” Kink asked, be¬ 
wildered. 

“I’ll have to tell you now, Kink,” 
Moira said tensely, “but I did want 
to wait until I had it all pieced out. 
I—I believed in you and your story 
of the—wreck, always. So much so 
that I left the CAA for another 
branch of the government. An inves¬ 
tigating branch.” 

“Not,” Kink asked incredulously, 
“the F. B. I?” 

“Not directly,” Moira answered 
slowly. “But I have my contacts with 
them. I am working with the Interior 
Department. The Radio Counter- 
Propaganda Section.” 

Kink frowned. “Running down 
wildcat stations here in S. A?” 

She nodded slowly. “Sort of. But 
what I’m really trying to find out is 
how and why your plane was wrecked 
by a false radio beam and false orders 
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transmitted when Range said they 
were not able to contact you, and you 
were miles off-course!” 

Kink’s voice was joyful. “Then you 
believed my story?” 

“Always, Kink. But something must 
have slipped to tip Gordy off. Instead 
of cracking down on me alone, he de¬ 
cided to lure you down here, and three 
times he has tried to get you. He 
won’t miss, the next time! He wants 
the secret of that wreck to die with 
us!” 


CHAPTER V 
The Storm Builds 

FOR a long minute 
Kink stared at 
Moira thoughtfully. 

“You are sure 
Gordy is the one who 
is plotting against 
us?” he asked then. 

“There were two,” 
the girl said quickly. 
“The other is Carl 
Muller, a radio expert, and the finan¬ 
cial brains of the gang, though Gordy 
is the top-ranking saboteur in the 
Western hemisphere. I’ve never seen 
M u 11 e r—only heard about him, 
through my contacts. I suspect where 
Muller is, though!” 

“Where?” 

“At a secret Nazi station, near here. 
A radio station I listen for every 
night, and hear quite often.” 

Kink’s face showed his anxiety. 
“Moira, why don’t you turn in that, 
information, so the rat station can be 
smashed? Gee, we are ferrying four- 
engine bombers down from Para to 
Rio! If—” His words trickled off, 
and agony was in his face. “No— 
no/” 

“Not so loud, Kink,” Moira whis¬ 
pered. “What is it you’re thinking 
of?” 

“Four-engine bombers have disap¬ 
peared in this section of the coun¬ 
try,” he said heavily. “If there was a 
storm, and those planes were flying 
blind through it, searching for the 
Rio beam, and that secret station 
faked the beam to them—” His eyes 
were bitter. “Moira, why haven’t you 
broken this before?” 

“I told you,” she said simply. “I 



didn’t have it figured out how they 
got to your plane. If only I had, I 
would have had the whole story. Be¬ 
cause it is all part of the same plot. 
Kink, don’t you realize they got to 
your ship, somehow, to kill that Brit¬ 
ish diplomat?” 

“It could have been, but—” 

“Here is how sure I am: that diplo¬ 
mat had spent more than two years 
in the Far East, working out a plan 
for a concerted defense of the Far 
East by a combination of British, 
Dutch, French and American action, 
all under one general command. If 
that plan he carried—a secret, coded 
plan—had got through, this would be 
a different war today!” 

“Get it out of your head Gordy is 
putting anything over on Valdez,” 
Kink said grimly. “Unless I’m much 
mistaken, Valdez is in this thing up 
to his ears. With the Japs!” 

He told her then of the Japanese 
parachutists aboard the plane. 

“That secret station you listen to,” 
he said, “is probably operated by Japs! 
Japs who have already decoyed some 
of our bombers off the beam to their 
secret base, and are just waiting for 
enough more ships, or the right time, 
to hop off and make the run to the 
Panama Canal and bomb it! We’ve 
got to get this information to the 
right people, and with no more time 
wasted. Whether or not my name is 
ever cleared is beside the point!” 

Moira nodded, but her eyes were 
still speculative. 

“Kink,” she said. “I had to go to a 
special radio technical school, before 
I could qualify for this job. It’s good 
I did, too, for they are strict about 
radios here. Every one is inspected 
for frequency setting before it can 
be used in the public rooms; and pri¬ 
vate radios are tabu. So I had to know 
how to build my own set.” She sighed. 
“But what I can’t figure is, how could 
a frequency tuned to your plane op¬ 
erate without others who were tuned 
to that same frequency hearing it?” 

“That’s the weak part of my story,” 
he said glumly. 

'WMg'OIRA was thoughtfully silent 
IvM a moment. 

“Someone inside your plane could 
have sabotaged your loop, and hooked 
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in to send you false signals and mes¬ 
sages !” she finally said. 

"Kathleen would have seen it go¬ 
ing on,” he said. “Or we would have 
noticed it some way.” 

“Nothing suspicious, among the 
passengers?” Moira asked. “Not any 
little thing at all?” 

“Nothing out of the way,” Kink 
said. “Except that little fat guy who 
was drunk when he got on the plane. 
Kathleen didn’t notice, or we would 
have barred him. Anyway, he monopo¬ 
lized the lavatory. Kathleen called 
me several times to get him out so 
other passengers could use it. Why, 
he even dragged all his stuff back 
there—his night kit, and his brief¬ 
case, bulging with papers, saying he 
wouldn’t trust his gear with us!” 

“That was the only unusual thing?” 
Moira asked. 

He nodded. “Absolutely. Now— 
forget about me. I’m going to wander 
down to the hangar and see if I can 
arrange a trip in the morning early, 
or whenever I’m supposed to make the 
run back. And I’m taking you with 
me!” 

Moira smiled sadly. “I’m afraid you 
are due for a disappointment, Kink. 
I’ve an idea that Gordy has given 
orders that you aren’t to get in an¬ 
other plane! But I think you are 
wrong about Valdez. He is engaged 
to Senhorita Ynez Chaquiri, and Ynez 
is one of those Brazil-for-the-Brazil- 
ians. The Indians hereabout adore 
her, because she is a direct descend¬ 
ant of the last powerful chief in 
Brazil. She plans to lead them back 
to their past glories through Valdez 
and his great scheme for rubber de¬ 
velopment.” 

Kink nodded. “Maybe. Maybe Val¬ 
dez is just a goat. But where does 
Carla Meller fit in?” 

“Carl Muller’s wife. Her real name 
is Louisa. I told you I have an idea 
where he is, but he is supposed to have 
disappeared a few years ago. Louisa 
is worried.” 

“So she indicated,” Kink said dryly. 
“Maybe Gordy told her some blarney 
yarn for purposes of his own.” He 
stared up at the sky. “Umm! Look 
what is building up! A nice gather¬ 
ing of thunderheads!” 

Moira looked troubled. “Some¬ 


times, in such storms, the radio is 
most active. They take advantage of 
static disturbances, perhaps!” 

“They take advantage of the fact 
that our bombers are out there in the 
black, stormy night, listening for the 
Rio beam!” Kink said sternly. “If 
they have the right station set-up, 
they can lead them into instrument 
landings on a camouflaged airport and 
take over the bombers before the boys 
inside them know what is up!” 

Moira’s face was ashen. “Twice, 
when bombers disappeared, it was in 
such storms as this that is building 
up! I had secret information that 
your old friend, Bill Watson, was 
aboard one of them as pilot.” 

Kink groaned. “And that lug Gordy 
used Bill’s name to me as a sort of 
reference, a reason why he wanted 
to ‘help’ me! Poor Bill!” He stared 
at her. “Who is Gordy’s right-hand 
man here? Tommy Atkinson, eh?” 

“The crew-chief,” Moira told him. 
“I can’t figure Atkinson out. He’s 
furtive and Suspicious, but from what 
I have seen of him, he isn’t in with the 
Nazi gang.” 

T HE light was failing fast under 
the towering heads of the thun¬ 
der clouds. A breath of gusty air ran 
a line of dust along the walk leading 
to the airport. Kink stood up, sud¬ 
denly, his head bent as if listening to 
something. 

“What is it, Kink?” Moira asked. 
“Thought I heard a plane. Must be 
the crew working at the hangar.” 

Moira went to listen on her secret 
radio set, while Kink headed for the 
hangar. He was halfway there when 
Carla Meller came from a building 
and stopped resolutely in front of 
him. 

“I am quite through with lies and 
evasions!” she said angrily. “I wish 
some news of Carl! Gordy tells me 
Carl had no liking for his work, and 
fled. You, a common, paid saboteur 
against his own country claim not 
even to know him. And I know that 
he paid you a huge sum of money for 
your—your treason!” 

Kink could only stare at her. “Sen- 
hora,” he said grimly. “Either you 
are insane, or I am. Nobody has ever 
paid me any such money. And I have 
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never in my life laid eyes on Carl 
Muller!” 

“Liar!” she grated. She swung a 
locket from her neck and swiftly 
opened it. There was a picture inside 
it. “You never saw my Carl? Look 
again, and tell me! Cheat! Traitor!” 

She turned swiftly away from him, 
but Kink stood stock-still for minutes. 
When he went on again, it was to 
reverse his tracks. He stopped beside 
the building where Moira had said she 
had her living quarters. 

At his low signal whistle, the girl 
came to the door. 

“Kink! What did you find out?” 

“Plenty,” he said. “That little guy 
on the plane we thought was drunk, 
the one who took his gear to the lava¬ 
tory and spent so much time there 
was Carl Muller! His wife just in¬ 
formed me I was a traitor, a liar—and 
rich, because of money he paid me for 
some fanciful reason! And showed me 
his photo!” 

“He died in the wreck, and Carla is 
still waiting for him!” Moira ex¬ 
claimed. “Then Gordy didn’t tell her 
what we both know—” 

“No. Evidently Gordy didn’t tell 
her that Carl Muller sacrificed him¬ 
self so that he could open up his 
cunning radio gadgets in the wash¬ 
room, cut in on our beam, and sub¬ 
stitute a false one! And I thought 
Range was giving orders! Gordy evi¬ 
dently told her I was paid to do that 
job!” 

Moira’s eyes were moist. “Oh, Kink! 
At last we have the story! Muller, 
Germany’s greatest radio expert, went 
to his death in that plane, after wreck¬ 
ing your beam-navigation!” 

“Sure,” King agreed. “And Gordy 
pocketed the money supposed to have 
been given me, maybe told Carla that 
Muller had skipped, money and all, 
and now he is to keep Nazi Germany 
from ever knowing the truth!” 

“As soon as we can establish Carl 
Muller’s presence on the plane, you’ll 
be cleared, Kink,” Moira breathed. 
“And we should be able to do that! 
If we ever get away from here!” 

“Leave that to me!” Kirk said 
grimly. “Got a gun?” 

“I’ve got a gun!” But it wasn’t 
Moira who spoke. It was Gordy’s 
voice that came from the shrubbery. 


“I’ve got a gun, Bowman. Just start 
any monkey tricks and you’ll get the 
full load!” 

Gordy’s face was grim and hard, 
and his shoulder muscles writhed 
under the dark, wrinkled coat he was 
wearing as he stepped out. 

“I decided to come along in my own 
plane, right after you left, Bowman,” 
he growled. “Just to make sure every¬ 
thing comes out okay. I thought—” 

Another interruption broke in on 
them; but this time it was for Monk 
Gordy. Carla Meller stood there, her 
eyes hard. 

“So! You have the effrontery to re¬ 
turn, after writing me that vile letter 
saying my Carl was a traitor.” Her 
voice rose to a scream. “Tell me 
where Carl is! Tell me!” 

Someone called from down the walk, 
then Cipriano Valdez appeared. 

“I do not require your presence,” 
Monk Gordy snapped at the little 
Brazilian. 

“My amigo!” Valdez said suavely. 
“Kindly put your gun up. That is, 
unless you intend to try and kill me— 
again.” He glowered at the Nazi 
agent. “Perhaps we talk, eh? There 
are certain things which puzzle me 
about you, amigo.” 

“Then talk fast,” Gordy growled. 
“I’ve got work to do.” He glowered at 
Moira and Kink. “But these two come 
first. Let’s go inside where we can 
have some privacy.” 

Valdez waited to go last, and he 
thought his action was unobserved 
when he slid the gun from his hip 
pocket into his jacket. Kink kept his 
face immobile at sight of the second 
gun, but his brain was leaping ahead 
with a new plan of action. 


CHAPTER VI 
On the Beam 


RANGING alongside 
Moira, Kink went 
, quickly ahead when 
the grim Monk 
Gordy motioned him, 
I with his gun, into the 
I low-ceiling room. 

“Don’t say any- 
I thing until I give you 
the signal,” the American pilot whis¬ 
pered. “Then follow my lead. Our 
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one chance is to play on their greed— 
and their willingness to sacrifice their 
'allies’ for their own good!” 

Gordy motioned Moira and Kink 
to chairs against a far wall and backed 
his own chair against the locked and 
bolted door. 

“For once,” the Nazi agent said 
crisply to Valdez, “you will kindly 
refrain from interfering. There is 
certain information I wish from these 
two. After that—” 

He was stopped short by a rapping 
on the door, and a torrent of gibberish 
in some weird language. 

“It is Senhorita Chaquiri,” Valdez 
said to Gordy rapidly. “You will 
please to admit her.” 

“We have enough people in here 
now,” Gordy snapped. 

“You forget, perhaps,” Valdez mur¬ 
mured, “that it is the Senhorita Cha¬ 
quiri who makes possible our work, 
through her control of the Indian 
workers on the plantations!” 

A sneer overspread the Nazi’s hard 
features. “I don’t blame you for fear¬ 
ing your laborers may quit! The 
Japs won’t take it lightly if you fail 
to have the rubber for them.” He 
laughed shortly. “The rubber you are 
so patriotically producing for Brazil 
and ‘her courageous Allies’!” 

Valdez winced. “Quiet, please! You 
know the Senhorita Chaquiri’s feel¬ 
ings about the Japanese!” 

Gordy grinned maliciously. “Sure. 
And I know all about your plans to 
trek the stuff by bombers to the west 
coast of S. A., and transship it to 
Japan by cargo submarine. Nice profit, 
pal!” 

‘'Could it be,” Valdez sneered back, 
“that this ‘nice profit’ is why you at¬ 
tempted to kill me yesterday? Ah, 
amigo, you would be only too happy 
to doublecross me. You know I see 
in you a greedy, avaricious man!” 

Gordy only shrugged, opened the 
door, and stood aside for the Indian 
woman to enter. 

Ynez Chaquiri glanced at Valdez, 
then her eyes went to the two Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“Something is—wrong ?” 

“We are helping you to reestablish 
your great South American Indian 
Empire, Senhorita,” Gordy said 
suavely. “By working against our 


common enemy—the Do Norte Ameri¬ 
cans. These two have interfered with 
our plans. They must be—silenced.” 

It was Carla—or Louisa, as she was 
rightly known—who said: 

"But why soil our hands with the 
blood of this one, of the pilote ?” 
Carla — or Louisa — put in. “Let his 
perfidy against his own government 
be revealed, and he will be silenced! 
And with safety to us!” 

“He would reveal our present plans 
in a desperate effort to save himself,” 
Gordy said. “We cannot risk it! An¬ 
other two days—and the Canal will 
be bombed, our important work done. 
Then”—he made a mocking bow to 
Valdez—“our avaricious friend here 
can have this place to himself.” 

“The Japs can’t put it over!” Kink 
cut in furiously. “They haven’t good 
’ enough pilots.” He saw the Indian 
woman’s start of surprise. “Even if 
you have smuggled a hundred or more 
Japs into this country they can’t put 
it across without trying out the stolen 
bombers! And they’ll never get a 
chance to do that!” 

“Shut up, you!” Gordy snarled. 

ALDEZ wrung his hands, his 
eyes evading the Indian girl’s. 

“Pot Dios, he lies! There are no 
Japs here!” 

But, seeing his advantage, Kink 
swiftly told the Indian of the Jap 
parachutists, and of Valdez’ plans to 
feed raw rubber to Japan, by sub¬ 
marines. 

Gordy started to speak, but one look 
at the rage in the eyes of the Indian 
woman silenced him. Ynez Chaquiri 
came slowly across the room until she 
stood squarely before Valdez. 

“It is true, this story of foul brutes 
being brought into my country!” she 
grated, her eyes savage. “Do not lie, 
Cipriano! You dare bring such ver¬ 
min into my country, after you know 
that one of their kind murdered my 
father and my brother, and forced my 
poor sisters into abject slavery. One 
of their ‘tourists’ who came here to 
make trouble for my people, five years 
ago!” 

Valdez tried to whimper abject ex¬ 
cuses. Gordy came to his rescue. 

“Senhorita, I agree with all you say 
of these Japs. But unfortunately. 
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they are necessary for the work we 
have in mind. They, are the radio and 
flight experts who will wreck the 
Panama Canal. Then they will leave. 
I promise that!” 

The girl considered. 

‘‘How soon will they leave ?” 

“Five more great bombers come 
through tonight,” Valdez said eagerly. 
"With those, they shall have enough 
planes to guarantee success. They 
will be gone tomorrow, never to re¬ 
turn here.” 

Louisa Muller eyed Gordy specula¬ 
tively. 

“Is my Carl at this secret base 
where the Japanese work? He does 
radio work there, hein?” 

“Your Carl,” Kink said desperately, 
“was killed after he engineered the 
crash of my airplane. I knew that 
this evening, when you showed me his 
picture.” 

The Nazi woman agent gasped. 

“He lies!” Gordy snarled. "This 
man was paid to wreck that ship! 
Carl got a yellow streak and fled!” 

“The truth is as I tell you,” Kink 
said flatly. “I can only guess that 
Monk Gordy believed that all in that 
plane would be dead. He could then 
take the money he told you was paid 
to me, and account for your husband’s 
disappearance with some trumped-up 
story. But he knew that Moira Tag- 
gert—Moira Malone, as you know 
her—was seeking out his secret. He 
was afraid she would find it out and 
tell me. So he decoyed me here to 
Para and three times tried to kill me.” 

Louisa screamed and rushed Gordy, 
trying to claw him. 

“You treacherous devil !” she 
panted. “Trying to make me believe 
Carl was a coward, a cheat. Who 
should know your money greed better 
than I? Or Carl! How often he spoke 
of it!” 

“And with justice!” Valdez 
snapped. 

There was a rumble of thunder, and 
the first drops of rain spattered the 
windows. Lightning licked through 
the darkening night. For a brief mo¬ 
ment Gordy turned his attention from 
Kink to Louisa, pushing her savagely 
against the Chaquiri woman. 

That moment was long enough for 
Kink. 


Moving with silent speed, the husky 
American swiftly frisked the gun 
from Valdez’ pocket, and stepped back 
into the dark shadows along the wall. 
Night came on fast. 

“Don’t move, Gordy! Or any of 
you! I’ve got you covered!” 

ORDY stood immobile, but his 
mind was busy. 

“Valdez,” he cried harshly, “you 
are the only other person in this 
room who could have had a gun! You 
gave it to him!” 

Valdez sputtered a denial,' but the 
Nazi whipped about, crouching low, 
and his gun blazed an orange-red 
streak in the dark room. 

Valdez screamed and crumpled. But 
before his body hit the floor, Kink’s 
own gun was roaring. Gordy gasped, 
and fired again, but his shot was wild. 
Kink, aiming at the flashes, pumped 
two more slugs. Gordy rocketed back 
against the wall, then crashed to the 
floor. 

“Pull those blinds and give us some 
light!” Kink snapped at Moira. “The 
rest of you—don’t move!” 

Ynez Chaquiri and Louisa were 
standing in stunned immobility when 
Moira dropped the Venetian blinds 
and snapped on the lights. 

Valdez was dead. Gordy, his eyes 
glaring balefully, lay just as he had 
fallen, his gun a scant foot from his 
clawed, motionless hand. Kink quickly 
kicked the weapon out of the man’s 
reach. 

“You—luck-ridden—Yank! ” Gordy 
panted. “Your crash—those other 
times—and now—you are lucky 
enough to have hit me in the spine. 
With my gun almost within my 
reach!” 

A pool of blood was slowly forming 
under the Nazi. 

“Is the pain bad?” Moira asked 
quickly. 

“Can’t feel a thing,” Gordy said, but 
his eyes were on Kink, and he spoke 
to the American pilot. “All I hope is 
that I will last long enough to see 
your pain when my Japs get the 
Canal! You can’t stop them now! 
Those five ships tonight, and the four 
others we have, will be headed for 
Panama before the Yank pilots realize 
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what is up! Then— piut! Good-by, 
American war effort! Good-by, South 
American cooperation! Good-by— 
Kink Bowman!” 

“I can get a ship and head them 
off!” Kink shouted. 

Gordy sighed and closed his eyes. 
“The bombers are on the way now,” 
he said. “You have no radios that will 
contact their frequency for broad¬ 
casting! They will hear the faked Rio 
beam—and will check the range sig¬ 
nals we have laid out exactly the way 
the Rio beams are laid out. They will 
hit over the cone-of-silence, think 
they have been blown far ahead of 
their actual progress, will make in¬ 
strument landings—squarely into the 
hands and guns of my waiting men!” 

“I can hit over that beam, too—and 
stop them before they land!” Kink 
argued desperately. 

Gordy chuckled. “We purposely 
took all navigation lights off our ships 
—just in case you should get too 
lucky! They’ll never see you. Be¬ 
sides, my Japs will blast you with 
their anti-aircraft. Oh, you got me, 
Bowman, but I’m the winner in the 
long run! I win!” 

A froth of red stained the man’s 
lips, and his eyes glazed. 

“Get over here and make him com¬ 
fortable,” Kink said to Ynez and 
Louisa. 

Louisa merely spat at the dying 
man, but the Indian woman dropped 
down beside Gordy. 

“Your radio?” Kink asked Moira. 
“Where is it?” 

M OIRA went into another room, 
and came back, lugging a suit¬ 
case. She opened it, and Kink stared 
at the complicated set that the girl 
had built. 

“It broadcasts, too?” he asked. 

Moira shook her head as she moved 
dials swiftly. “No, Kink.” 

In another moment, the intermittent 
dit-dah . . . dit-dah . . . dit-dah of the 
‘A’-quadrant of a radio-range picked 
itself into the air. It continued, and 
Kink groaned: 

“A perfect beam! The boys in those 
bombers will think they are ‘in’! 
Moira, we’ve got to get a ship, stop 
this thing, somehow!” 

Gordy’s glazed eyes set on Kink. 


“I’m—crossing my fingers against 
your luck, Yank!” he said weakly. He 
sighed, choked—and didn’t speak 
again. 

Kink saw Louisa stoop down for a 
moment, but only half noticed when 
the Nazi woman agent, her eyes dull 
and lifeless, went into the room where 
Moira had gone for the radio. 

A shot rang out, and Kink grabbed 
Moira as she started to run into that 
room. 

“Don’t, kid,” he said gently. “She— 
wanted it that way, poor devil.” 

Moira nodded wearily. “Kink,” she 
said, “this radio will operate in the 
plane. It can lead you to that station.” 

Kink snapped the suitcase shut and 
lifted it. He was hurrying to the door 
when the Indian woman murmured 
bitterly: 

“It is those foul Japs who caused all 
the trouble. They, and this Nazi scpm 
who talked my Cipriano into this hor¬ 
rible plot against the very people I am 
trying to help.” 

She went slowly to the door, mo¬ 
tioned Kink and Moira to follow her. 

“It may be I can—help. Come.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Light by Night 


THE rain was silver- 
streaking the night as 
the three went to- 
? J s ward the hangar, 

unmindful of the 
rnSy 7 /., drenching downpour. 
J&( * The Indian woman 
i&i- plodded stolidly be- 
S side Kink and Moira. 
“You’re sure the 
crew chief is the one we have to be 
afraid of?” Kink asked Moira swiftly. 
“And not Atkinson? I’ve made mis¬ 
takes before, you know—like not 
guessing that Carl Muller was a Nazi 
agent.” 

“The crew chief is the contact on 
this end,” Moira said. “However, we 
ought to watch Atkinson, too!” 

Near the hangar, they ran into Hank 
Rodriguez, and Kink explained things 
rapidly. But the South American was 
hard to convince. 

“Senhor!” he reproached. “Have 
you forgotten that I know your repu¬ 
tation?” 
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With an angry exclamation Kink 
was closing on Hank, when Moira in¬ 
tervened. 

“Hank! You trust me, don’t you? 
And Senhorita Chaquiri? And you 
want South America to triumph in its 
fight for freedom? Then trust Kink. 
Please!” Unanswering, Hank walked 
along beside Moira. 

At the hangar. Kink pocketed 
Monk’s gun that he had appropriated, 
deciding first to try strategy with 
Gordy’s accomplice. 

A native guard challenged Kink and 
his party. In desperate haste, the 
Yank tried to force past the man, but 
the native shouted a warning and 
drew his gun. 

Ynez Chaquiri proved her value 
then. She spoke to the guard sharply, 
and finally, under her reiterated de¬ 
mands, he stood aside. But inside the 
hangar, surprise awaited them. For 
the crew chief was facing them behind 
the protective landing-gear of a B-26, 
a tommy-gun nestling in the crook of 
his arm. 

“Where’s Gordy?” he demanded. He 
motioned them in with the muzzle of 
the gun, lining them up against the 
wall. “How is it you are here at night, 
against all orders?” 

“I have orders to get the B-Twenty- 
six ready for instant flight,” Kink said 
coolly. “We are all returning to Para! 
Gordy is following, in a few minutes!” 

The crew chief stood with his head 
cocked in a listening attitude, and 
suddenly his eyes narrowed to slits. 
Kink wondered what had alarmed the 
man, then he stiffened involuntarily. 
From the suitcase he carried, faintly 
but audibly, range signals were being 
sent out. He had forgotten to shut 
down the dials! 

The “A”-quadrant signal—and the 
faked “R-J” of the Rio range! 

“So!” the Nazi murmured. “Herr 
Gordy follows, does he?” He raised 
his tommy-gun menacingly. “Move 
aside. Bowman!” 

Kink was following instructions, 
when a sudden movement from behind 
the crew chief caught his eye. The 
crew chief caught his startled expres¬ 
sion, and involuntarily twisted his 
head. But saw his mistake and cursed. 

The oath was punctuated by the 
sharp bark of a revolver as Kink 


dropped the suitcase and grabbed for 
his gun. A bullet splattered the nose 
of the B-26, then Kink was diving, 
rolling out of range of the slugs that 
poured from the machine-gun. 

In the shadows of the great ship. 
Kink was slithering along the con¬ 
crete floor like a snake. The Nazi 
poked his head out for a look. 

W ITH a bellow of triumph, Kink 
snapped three shots at the peer¬ 
ing Nazi. The crew chief was dead 
even before the third shot had found 
its mark. The tommy-gun clattered to 
the floor. 

Kink came erect and sprinted in the 
opposite direction. He shouted a warn¬ 
ing, and fired again. A shadowy figure 
that had been speeding along that far 
wall paused, with a wail of despair. 

Kink shouted for lights when the 
man stood still. When they came on 
they showed Atkinson standing there 
in mortal terror. In his hands, he held 
the punctured wreckage of what had 
been a three-gallon liquid container, 
and whitish fluid ran from the bullet- 
holes in it. 

“Don’t shoot, pal,” came the de¬ 
jected, and not at all British plea of 
Tommy Atkinson. “You sure got me 
in your ring-sight, brother!” 

Kink frisked the man, saw he was 
unarmed, then asked: 

“What is that stuff? Something in¬ 
flammable? For the ships?” 

“Paint,” was the mournful answer. 
“Just paint.” 

Kink stooped over the stuff, touched 
it, and smelled it. 

“I’ll have you guarded, until I get 
back,” he snapped at Atkinson. 
“There’s something mighty suspicious 
about you—and I’m going to find out 
what it is!” He looked at Moira. “Well 
—here we go! I’ll have to work fast, 
if I’m to stop them.” 

“Of course I, too, am going,” Hank 
declared. “But I fear it useless, amigo. 
It would be better if we waited for 
morning, then contacted the authori¬ 
ties.” 

“When the Panama Canal is in 
ruins?” Kink snapped. “Listen! Are 
there any bombs, anything we could 
use if we locate the Jap base?” 

“But of a certainty!” Hank cried 
“Come! I show you!” 
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He led the way into a steel vault in 
the darkened section of the hangar. 
Inside was a miniature arsenal. Kink 
was looking it over, when suddenly he 
stepped back quickly, eyeing his 
hands. 

“Look! My hands! It’s as if they 
were on fire!” 

Hank stared. “But I do not see, 
amigo, what you mean?” 

And all Kink could see on his hands 
were some splotches of paint. 

"Amigo!” Hank cried. “Your hands, 
they are as if painted with radium! 
Glowing in the dark! And your shoes, 
and mine, where we have stood in that 
paint!” 

Kink leaped toward Atkinson. 
“You! What is that stuff?” 

Atkinson looked sheepish. 

“Paint, just like I told you, but 
something—ah—new, in luminous 
paint. I—I worked for a man, in 
Brooklyn, who sort of discovered it. 
It—it is made with a secret phosphor¬ 
ous-base method. The guy who in¬ 
vented it, he didn’t see any way to 
really perfect it; and I did. So—” He 
paused, embarrassed. “Well, I just 
sort of figured I would take it myself, 
and work it out where I wouldn’t be 
bothered.” 

Kink nodded. “You sort of stole it, 
huh? And you were hiding out here, 
working on it?” 

“Uh-huh. And I thought you were 
trailing me.” 

INK stared at the B-26. 

“Look,” he snapped, “how 
much of the stuff have you? And will 
it work on a plane?” 

“I made up maybe fifty-sixty gal¬ 
lons,” Atkinson said. “And it will 
work on anything! Shucks, you don’t 
think I’d swipe—er, I mean, borrow— 
anything cheesy, do you?” 

“Paint brushes, and everybody take 
a hand with this paint!” Kink yelped. 
“If Atkinson is right, I may be able to 
attract the attention of those bombers, 
get it across to them that I’m the guy 
to follow, and not the beam!” 

“The name is O’Malley!” the man 
growled. “And if I ain’t right, I’ll ride 
in that bomber with you. And, 
brother, I’ve swore I ain’t never going 
to let more than one of my feet off this 
earth at one time, so you know I’m 


right. I’ll get the stuff for you, if 
someone will give me an idea as to 
what all this is about. I face jail for 
this, so at least I ought to know.” 

Swiftly, Kink told the story. O’Mal¬ 
ley, alias Atkinson, said: 

“Listen, pal, they can give me the 
chair if they want. I’m for ya. Let’s 
step!” 

It was startling to see the B-26 hurl 
itself through the rain - drenched 
night, shimmering in a ghostly halo. 
At the controls sat Kink and Hank. In 
the body of the ship, with crates of 
grenades and stacks of machine-guns 
and ammunition, were Tommy O’Mal¬ 
ley and two native guards. 

Kink listened intently to the dit- 
dah, dit-dah that marked the A-quad- 
rant. He studied a map of the Rio 
aeropuerto, guessing that the Japs 
had fashioned their beams with the 
same type of “squeezed” beam and di¬ 
rectional signals that Rio was using. 
This would make a perfect fooler for 
the Yanks who found the beam, and 
thought they were over Rio. 

He eyed the clock on the instrument 
panel, timing the rapidity with which 
the signals grew louder and louder. 
Faintly, then, the dah-dit, dah-dit of 
the N-quadrant intruded, until it set 
up a steady line of sound free of the 
dots and dashes that identified the re¬ 
spective sides of the airway. 

The course he flew was a bisector of 
the north and west beams, so that he 
came into the on-course signal, with 
the steady daaaaaaah of the range 
marking its center, at an angle. He 
counted the seconds off on his clock, 
as he crossed through the on-course 
signal and into the opposing N-quad¬ 
rant. 

The thing was to pick up the on- 
course beam exactly, and to follow it 
straight through to the cone-of- 
silence. This, in the Jap layout that 
aped Rio, would be three miles north 
of the port itself—a brief area of the 
air where signals were non-existent. 

With this as a marker, and timing 
the speed it took to reach that telltale 
silence, Kink could gauge exactly 
where the port was in the event the 
Japs tried to use a blackout to throw 
him off. When he hit the on-course, 
he angled about forty-five degrees 
more, and had the beam dead-center. 
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"On the nose,” Hank said admir¬ 
ingly. “Ro-jair!” He beamed at Kink. 
“How clever of the beautiful Moira to 
build the beautiful radio receiver!” 

“If we don’t keep those Japs from 
getting the ships,” Kink grunted, “it 
will be a beautiful victory for Japan.” 

L OUDER and louder came the sig¬ 
nals, and Kink throttled back to 
shed altitude. He eyed the clock as 
the bomber hit over the cone-of- 
silence. To make sure he hadn’t hit a 
freak cone, he essed the ship gently 
and picked up the N-quadrant of the 
radio range. 

“Roger!” he said crisply. “Now to 
wait for the bombers! They’ve got to 
come through the cone, and their pro¬ 
cedure pattern will bring them in at 
this exact altitude. When they see 
our blazing plane, they’ll haul up and 
investigate. I hope!” 

Around and around, the fast bomber 
circled. For endless minutes that 
stretched to a half-hour, the great ship 
roared in a circle, blocking out the 
expected B-24s from the trap that was 
so neatly laid. 

And for thirty minutes he sat tense, 
expecting any minute to have gunfire 
roar up from the blacked-out tarmac 
below. 

For the Japs, he reasoned, would 
open up on him rather than chance his 
blocking their trap. 

As the time wore on, though, not a 
pin-point of light, not a border-marker 
of the hidden pot below, showed. It 
was when he straightened to reverse 
his turn procedure that Hank mur¬ 
mured: “Look, amigo! A light! You 
see?” 

An inferno let loose then, howling 
loud above the roar of the B-26’s 
motors. The bomber bucked and 
pitched like a small craft caught in a 
stormy sea. 

Fighting the controls, Kink yelped: 
“Sure! They waited, hoping we would 
go! This can mean one thing—that 
our B-Twenty-fours have radioed in 
and their arrival is a matter of min¬ 
utes only. So the Japs are out for us!” 

“Bombs and grenades!" Hank 
shouted through the inter-com system 
to the two in back. Stand by ready to 
jettison them, when Senhor Capitao 
orders!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Glory Guy 

BACK over the cone- 
of-silence Kink raced, 
then came around in 
a hard turn to slam 
the timed three-mile 
distance to the hid¬ 
den airport. 

“The Jap anti-air¬ 
craft are probably on 
the borders of the 
field!” he shouted. “Beyond the hid¬ 
den hangars. We’d best bomb the port 
in a rectangle, and see if we can hit 
something! Then back to the cone, to 
wait!” 

Hank went back to see that Kink’s 
orders were carried out. Carefully 
Kink came in, and as he ranged close 
over the port, another blast of archie 
and machine-gun fire broke below. 

The B-26 pitched and tossed, now 
slamming up five hundred feet under 
a terrific impact, pancaking when the 
force of the blast was spent. And the 
straight path of the ship was lined by 
the series of bursts that studied one 
side of the field. 

Hard in a 90-degree turn, Kink 
hurled the plane. The accurate fire of 
the men in the rear drew the second 
side of the rectangle. 

But when the circuit of the field had 
been completed, nothing showed but a 
few blazes that were quickly extin¬ 
guished by the rain and by the de¬ 
fenders below. 

Kink swore savagely and nosed 
down. A burst of shrapnel splattered 
the plane, and machine-gun bullets 
whanged noisy ricochets off the side. 

Then a shell burst squarely on the 
left wing, silencing that engine, tear¬ 
ing off six feet from its scanty span, 
and plunging the ship hard for de¬ 
struction. 

Desperately Kink hauled the wheel 
back against his chest. The plane rose, 
but not quickly enough to spend its 
downward speed. The shimmering 
ship skimmed the tree-tops and stag¬ 
gered drunkenly for a thousand feet. 
Then Kink had control again, was 
climbing on his one good engine, 
feathering the prop of the other and 
cutting that engine’s gas and electric 
juice out before it could do damage. 
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Hank came stumbling into the 
pilot’s cabin. 

“You are hurt!” he shouted when he 
saw the wreckage of the hatch. 

Kink turned his face, a mask of 
blood that ran from a scalp wound. 

“Nothing serious,” he mumbled. 
“Dazed me for a minute. I’m going 
back to the cone and wait it out there.” 

The plane labored under its single¬ 
engine load. And every time the pilot 
would cross the north border of the 
field, the Jap guns would slam out at 
him again. 

The men in the rear of the Martin 
bomber were holding their answering 
fire now, on Kink’s orders. For he had 
one more plan to try, once the B-24s 
showed—if they showed. It would 
mean their almost certain destruction, 
as well as his life and those of the men 
with him, but he must block this blow 
at the Panama Canal. 

Then Kink was staring puzzledly at 
some ground lights that seemed some¬ 
how to have moved in near him. He 
looked at his altimeter, fearing he had 
lost altitude and was near another 
crash. The next moment he was shout¬ 
ing hoarsely into the inter-com. 

“Planes! Their navigation lights, 
and the flames from their exhausts! 
The B-Twenty-fours are here!” 

The big four-engine Consolidateds 
ranged in close, then angled away 
from the shimmering ship that wal¬ 
lowed so drunkenly. One of them, 
however, dropped down, tried to come 
in under the B-26. 

VTERG goes the last try!” Kink 
M.M. grated. 

He slammed the boost through the 
gate and roared down in a reckless 
dive. 

“Stand by to jettison out the gas 
from the left rear tank!” he shouted to 
Hank. “But not until I signal! Then 
slam the grenades down with that gas! 
I’ll light that spot up in a way these 
Japs never believed possible!” 

He cut in front of the B-24, and 
fended the great ship out of the way. 
Then he hooked around, taking dan¬ 
gerous chances with that crippled 
wing and bad engine, and hit for the 
border of the field. 

“Now!” he shouted. 

The Martin bucked wildly when the 


load of gas streamed out and down. 
Then the grenades were sparking and 
blasting along the ground. 

For a moment, Kink thought his 
plan had failed. Then a sheet of flame 
rose into the air and ran rapidly along 
the ground. In the brilliant glare, the 
figures of running men—of short, 
squat men—stood out. On three sides 
of the field, gun crews worked madly. 
Far beyond the field loomed a huddle 
of buildings. 

Kink howled his joy when the rain 
of shells increased. 

“The men in those B-Twenty-fours 
won’t take much of this! Not with 
bombs in those bomb-bays!” 

The huge Consolidateds zoomed and 
wheeled, to escape the blast of lead 
coming up so amazing from this jun¬ 
gle clearing they had believed to be 
the Rio aeropuerto. 

Then the truth must have hit the 
men in those planes. They must have 
remembered that other planes had dis¬ 
appeared, unaccountably. And the 
shimmering silhouette of that ghostly 
ship marked as an American bomber; 
a badly crippled bomber that had 
lighted up the jungle airport below 
for them! 

One of the B-24s wheeled in fast, 
dropping altitude, and slammed hard 
for a series of flashes that marked a 
gun-emplacement. There was a gigan¬ 
tic flash, another—and in the glaring 
light of the bomb burst bodies of men 
and bits of cannon and other debris 
flew into the air. 

The other B-24s wheeled into line— 
and the parade of Death roared its 
savage way about that field. 

When all but one gun was silenced, 
one B-24 slid down, dropped to a neat 
landing, and disgorged its fighting 
crew, heavily armed, under the pro¬ 
tective fire of those that remained up. 

It was then that Kink’s good engine, 
robbed of its life supply of fuel, sput¬ 
tered and choked sickeningly. 

“We’re going in!” Kink shouted. 
“Brace yourselves, in case we make a 
rough landing!” 

But the wheels fairly kissed the 
earth and the ghost ship screamed 
past the startled fighters from the 
first American bomber to land. 

Another B-24 wheeled in jn a long 
drag, and another crew erupted. And 
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the third. While overhead, standing 
vigil over the nest of Japs uprooted by 
the blasting of the Yank ships, 
prowled two remaining American 
four-engine bombers. 

T OMMY-GUN fire chattered sav¬ 
agely as Japs were routed out by 
the ruthless Yanks. Kink and his 
crew, armed with their few remaining 
grenades, took a hand. As they 


The savage fury of the Yank attack 
accounted for all but a handful of 
Japs. These stood, firmly bound and 
under heavy guard, at one side of a 
clearing where there were three 
sturdy cement buildings. 

“Prisoners in there,” one of the Japs 
said tonelessly. “Well-cared for.” 

“They better had be well-cared for, 
you brown-faced son of Satan!” Kink 
said grimly. 
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crouched and made their way slowly 
forward one of the Americans from a 
B-24 straightened, his eyes wide in 
the lurid glare of flames. 

“Kink!” he howled. “Kink Bowman! 
What in the name of—” 

Red Williams looked puzzled, was 
remembering. 

“This is all part of the same rug- 
cutting, Red!” Kink told him swiftly. 
“It started with them getting me, on 
another false-beam set-up. Let’s get in 
here and fight! We’ll talk later. The 
Panama Canal is at stake, man]'' 


He wielded the key that liberated 
more than twenty pale prisoners. 

“Water and food!” one of them 
croaked, a man whose clothes hung 
from his emaciated frame. His face was 
dirty and a beard fringed it. And his 
mop of blond hair was wild, unruly. 

“Bill!” Kink cried. “Bill Watson! 
I’d know that mop of hair anywhere! 
Though I’m not sure if your son has 
the same color!” 

Watson’s eyes were wild with de¬ 
light. “My—son? A son do you say? 
Whoopee!” 
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Kink grinned. “Red Williams 
brought the news. Now we’re going to 
send your wife good news over the 
B-Twenty-four radios. We’ve sent for 
Brazilian Air troops already. And 


nun r 

“I’m cleared. Of those old charges. 
I was framed, by this same gang, and 
by this same sort of set-up. Moira 
cleared it up for me. Mostly.” 

“If I’d known where that old crook 
Nazi pilot of mine had got to,” Red 
Williams said flatly, “this never would 


have happened. I owed him a killing. 
And now Kink has beaten me out 
of it!” He grinned. “Well, the dope 
is going to get married now, and 
raise lots and lots of—er—Para-rub¬ 
ber!” 

Bill Watson grinned, too. “Is that 
what the big liar told you? Heck, you 
can’t believe a word he says!” 

And Kink’s laughter was loudest of 
all. 

The liar was dead. In his place 
walked one of the war’s top-ranking 
glory guys. 
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To the Stick 

OF THE EARTH 

True Adventures on All War Fronts 



££AYED BY SLICKOI: Toilet articles 
^ aren’t usually considered essential in 
desert fighting, but Lance Sergeant Ronald 
Davies of the Royal Engineers, who was 
cited for heroism in last summer’s Egyp¬ 
tian campaign, carries a can of brilliantine 
with him wherever he goes—and engineers 
go just about everywhere these days. 

A veteran of the battle of Flanders, 
Davies was blowing up a bridge shortly 
before Dunkerque when a German bullet 
struck him. The slug ripped through his 
clothing and would have killed him had it 
not struck a can of brilliantine (a present 
from his wife) in his tunic pocket. The 
bullet spent itself in the hair goo, and he 
got away without a scratch. 


n.tKGD WHILE NAKED: Corporal 
Louis Murphy of Bridgeport, Con¬ 
necticut, is strafing and liking it these 
days. Awhile ago, during an attack on Lae, 
Jap New Guinea base, his bomber was shot 
down offshore, and, after ducking a series 
of strafing Zeros, he spent forty-two hours 
in the water fighting strong currents, finally 
landed, half dead and entirely without 
clothes, on a jungle beach. Sunburned to a 
crisp, he lived eighteen days in the jungle 
before getting back to his base, kept alive 
on cocoanut milk. He didn’t run across 
Dorothy Lamour, but admits he'd never 
have survived his dunking if it hadn’t been 
for his "Mae West.” 


right back there with precious supplies for 
the Soviets. 

“It wasn’t so bad,” said Harkins, “except 
for two days when it snowed.” 


W7 - OICES OF FREEDOM GET 
® AROU ND; Men and munitions aren’t 
the only things that travel to the far cor¬ 
ners of the world. Newspapers suppressed 
by the Axis are popping up all over the 
place. Hundreds of hidden printing plants, 
many of them portable to avoid detection, 
are flourishing under Herr Himmler’s nose 
in Occupied Europe. England and America 
are printing European journals by the 
score for export purposes. Two Fighting 
Polish papers have even popped up in 
Teheran, capital of Iran, where Tamerlane 
once rode to conquest. 


■RTNDER TWO FLAGS: A Polish sol- 
dier in Britain recently found a badly 
wounded mongrel near a rifle range. Nursed 
back to health, the dog became a company 
mascot, and his owners were sad when he 
disappeared. Weeks later, he turned up 
again at the head of a column of High¬ 
landers which he was leading to the Polish 
camp. He had, it seemed, originally be¬ 
longed to the Scots, wanted his two sets of 
friends to get together. They’ve shared 
him since, but are troubled over the matter 
of names—the pup is “Burek” in Polish, 
“Paddy” to the Scots. It doesn’t seem to 
bother him, however. 


H^OOLS FDR PUNISHMENT: This war 
is tough in a lot of places, but no¬ 
where is it tougher at sea than on the 
perilous, icy route around the north of 
Norway to Murmansk. Yet our tough 
sailors can’t seem to get enough of it. Wil¬ 
liam Harkins of Gloucester, New Jersey, 
and Albert D. Friday of West Point, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Naval gunners on a merchantman, 
not content with surviving dive bombing, 
level bombing, incendiary bullet strafing 
and ten days in an open boat, want to go 


K'l 'l L FRY HEROES: Some of the 
^ toughest Chinese guerrillas operating 
against the Japanese in Shansi are children 
who would be in grade school in happier 
times. Their hatred for the invaders who 
wrecked their homes is matched by their 
valor. Recently, a tot trumpeter refused to 
retreat before Japs at Chuwo, faced enemy 
bullets alone while blowing the charge. 
His example rallied the fleeing Chinese, 
who came back and whaled the Nips. 
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The forest man carried a bloodied axe end a freshly beheaded skull 

NORGON THE HUNTER 


By JOHN MURRAY REYNOLDS 

Driven from the lair of the Cave-folk by 
murder, Norgon returns to seek his revenge! 


N ORGON had been quietly 
watching the lair of the 
Cave-folk for three days. 
During the daylight hours he never 
stirred from his perch in the branches 
of a convenient tree that stood near 
the upper runway, for Norgon was a 
very patient man when it suited him 
to control his violent temper. His 
gray eyes watched everything that 


took place along the broad stretch of 
gravel between the river and the 
caves. 

The brambles of the inner forest 
had scarred Norgon’s hairy and mus¬ 
cular legs with a multitude of tiny 
scratches. His stone axe hung from 
his fur girdle ready to his hand. A 
skin-covered case was slung across the 
back of his heavy shoulders. That 
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case was long and flat. It was a bother 
when swinging through the branches, 
but it was something that the forest- 
man never laid aside. 

After dark, when blackness cleared 
the murmuring face of the river and 
the fires of the Cave-folk flickered 
redly in the mouths of their cliff side 
dwellings, Norgon would come down 
from his perch. At the start his 
muscles would be stiff from, his long 
vigil in the branches, but before long 
he would be drifting ghost-like 
through the night shadows of the for¬ 
est in search of food. 

OMETIMES a bird or animal 
would be caught in one of the 
snares of twisted grass he had set the 
night before, sometimes he made a 
meal of edible roots he dug up with a 
pointed stick, but always he ate. Nor¬ 
gon the Hunter was used to providing 
for himself without the benefit of any 
tribal assistance. 

After he had eaten, Norgon usually 
crept close to the lair of the Cave- 
folks. Lying just outside one of the 
semi-circles of firelight that spewed 
outward from the cave mouths, he 
would listen to the talk of the fire¬ 
guard. He noted the way they formed 
their words and how they grouped 
them, listening to all they had to say. 
Most folk spoke the same crude and 
primitive language in that long ago 
day of earth-youth, but dialects were 
beginning to vary a little between iso¬ 
lated tribes. At last, when things 
grew quiet, Norgon would slip back 
into the forest and sleep out the night. 

After the fourth day of watching 
the lair of the Cave-folk, Norgon felt 
ready to go down to the river. He 
was thinking about it as he dropped 
through the branches at daylight the 
next morning. When he reached the 
ground he carefully tested the taut 
rawhide lashings of his axe-head be¬ 
fore slinging the heavy stone weapon 
at his girdle once more. 

Norgon’s gray eyes were cold. He 
had a particular errand in mind, some¬ 
thing he had been planning for a 
long time, and his face was hard with 
the bitterness of a grim and ancient 
anger. 

When the sun was well up that 
morning, Flatnose the Chief 


moved out from the depths of his 
cave to a broad shelf of rock that 
ran along the face of the cliff outside. 
Broad and squat and hairy he was, 
with heavy bone ridges above his red¬ 
dened eyes, and with long arms that 
hung nearly to his knees. - 

One of his wives came hurrying to 
spread a bearskin for him to sit on, 
and Flatnose kicked her in the rump 
for being slow. Then, settling him¬ 
self with a grunt, he pushed the 
shaggy hair back from his eyes and 
began to gnaw the half-cooked meat 
from a haunch of deer. 

Flatnose was ready to begin an¬ 
other day. As usual these past few 
weeks, his mind turned to the prob¬ 
lem of how to kill Canga the Strong 
without danger to his own thick skull. 

In front of where Flatnose sat was 
a shelf of well-worn rock and then a 
graveled slope that led down to the 
river bank. To his right and left 
stretched the sheer face of the cliff, 
the gray rock now touched with amber 
by the pale northern sun. An irregu¬ 
lar row of dark openings led to the 
other caves of the tribe. 

At night those cave mouths would 
be blocked by blazing fires to keep 
out prowling animals, but in these 
daylight hours the fires were shifted 
further down the slope. The women 
of the tribe were gathered about them 
now, cooking meat or scraping hides, 
or busy at other tasks. It was still 
the youth of Mankind, in that year 
100,000 B.C., but community organi¬ 
zation had begun. 

Flatnose’s broken, yellow teeth 
showed in a sardonic grin as he looked 
down on the tribe he ruled. Shaggy, 
fur-clad men and women moved to 
and fro between the caverns and the 
water. The damp river valley, this 
stretch of cliffs and gravel beside a 
nameless stream, was the home of 
the People of the Caves. How long 
they had been there, they did not 
know. There was only a dim tradi¬ 
tion that once, long ago, the home of 
their people had been in a forest up 
close to the edge of the Great Ice. 

Flatnose grunted, spat out a bit of 
gristle, and went back to thinking 
about Canga. This matter of killing 
him was a problem. A few summers 
ago, Flatnose would simply have 
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picked a fight and killed him without 
the slightest hesitancy as he had elim¬ 
inated so many others in the past. But 
Flatnose was aging. His strength 
and his swiftness were not what they 
had been, and though he had kept that 
fact from the knowledge of the tribe, 
he was unpleasantly aware of it him¬ 
self. 

Kar, the lame one, came slowly up 
the slope toward the cave, lurching 
along with the slewing gait that 
spilled his lank gray hair down over 
his face. Kar had been gored by an 
aurochs many years ago and for a 
long time now he had slept in a cor¬ 
ner of Flatnose’s cave and lived on 
the scraps flung him by the chief. 

Flatnose kept the old man alive 
because of the shrewdness that dwelt 
inside his pointed skull, and because 
he was the best weapon maker in the 
whole tribe. Ordinarily, the Cave- 
folk did not live to be old. When 
they began to slow up they died, in 
those grim days when survival was 
only for the strong. 

"■T'AR squatted down a few feet 
from his master and unwrapped 
the piece of tanned hide he had been 
carrying. He had a newly-completed 
axe head—a masterpiece. It was heavy 
and strong, shaped by chipping off 
hundreds of tiny flakes of flint till 
its edge was straight and keen and 
true. 

The old man fondled it in his 
gnarled hands, cushioned it in the 
leather while he struck off one last 
chip of flint with his hammer stone, 
. then laid it down to pick up a newly- 
split branch scraped smooth to make 
a handle. 

“The new axe is almost ready,” he 
said. 

Flatnose nodded grimly. 

“Maybe I will use it to split Canga’s 
skull,” he said. 

Kar did not answer for a moment. 
He pried the split end of the branch 
apart and set the axe head firmly in 
the cleft. Not until he had begun to 
lash it in place with many wrappings 
of wet rawhide did he speak. 

“Canga,” he said. “Yes, I have been 
expecting that. I have noticed how 
often you have watched his daughter 
Heo when she has walked past. But 


be careful. Canga is strong.” 

“Careful!” Flatnose snorted, boast¬ 
ing to hide the gnawing fear that he 
really felt. “I have killed stronger 
men in the past!” 

“I know,” Kar said. 

He was finishing the lashings of the 
axe, drawing the strips of wet raw- 
hide very tight. When they dried 
they would hold the stone head se¬ 
curely in the shaft. 

“I know. But not in these last few 
years. Of course—there is always 
Igu.” 

“Igu,” Flatnose said doubtfully. “I 
do not know.” 

He finished the last of the deer 
meat, tossed the bone aside and wiped 
his hands on the hair of his chest. 
Then he raised his voice in a deep 
shout. 

“Igu! Come!” 

Something stirred in the darkness 
of the cave behind. A man’s face ap¬ 
peared slowly. A round and hairy 
face with two yellow fangs jutting 
down over the lower lip like a wolf’s 
fangs. Then came a pair of shoulders 
as broad and muscular as those of a 
musk-ox. 

Down to the hips, Igu the witless 
was a mighty thewed giant, but his 
shriveled legs were those of a child. 
When he settled back against the rock 
wall on Flatnose’s left, his face be¬ 
came blank and expressionless. 

“Though there is gray in Canga’s 
hair nowadays, he would still be too 
swift and clever for Igu,” Flatnose 
said. 

“It was the Witless One who slew 
Marak the night you became chief of 
the tribe in his stead,” Kar reminded 
him. 

Flatnose shrugged. 

“Only after my axe had struck 
Marak down and brought him within 
reach of Igu’s arms.” Flatnose grinned 
reminiscently. “Ho—that was a night. 
The gravel ran with blood as we slew 
them, slew Marak and his brothers and 
all his family.” 

“Except for his wife and one child 
who escaped into the forest.” 

“The woman and the brat could not 
have lived two moons alone in the 
forest,” Flatnose shrugged. 

Down along the river bank there 
was a minor stir of excitement 
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as a stranger came from the forest. 
Men lifted their weapons, but the 
stranger’s axe hung .at his belt and 
he flung up one arm in the gesture of 
friendship as he called a greeting. 
Tall and broad-shouldered he was, 
with his girdle cut in the manner of 
the Forest-folk and a strange thin 
case of hide slung on his back. The 
Cav^-folk gathered about him. 

“I don’t like strangers,” Flatnose 
said slowly. “And I don’t like that 
stranger. Already he talks to Heo!” 

He glanced at the axe that Kar was 
just finishing, but the old man was 
peering down the slope with narrowed 
eyes. 

“If a stranger can be persuaded to 
the killing of Canga,” Kar said, then 
the revenge of Canga’s friends will 
not turn against us.” 

■H^VERYTHING was just as Nor- 
.MCd gon had been told it would be. 
Even though he had been watching 
this place for four days from the tree 
tops, he had a strange sensation of 
homecoming as he actually stood on 
the gravel above the river. 

The wide stream murmuring along 
behind him, the gray cliff with the 
dark cave mouths in front, the strag¬ 
gling bits of vegetation that grew in 
clefts in the rock, the grove of stunted 
and twisted trees at the far end, all 
was just as it had been described to 
him. 

For a moment he seemed to be back 
in one of innumerable moonlight 
nights of the past, swaying in a tree- 
borne aerie as he listened to his 
mother telling of this place that had 
been their home. The wide and wind¬ 
swept caves! 

Then, abruptly, he came back to the 
present and answered a question about 
hunting conditions this season in the 
woods beyond the further scarp. 

“You Forest-folk range far,” said a 
big thewed, smiling hunter whom the 
others called Canga. “I have often 
thought it is a good life.” 

“It is now my thought to join a 
tribe,” Norgon said. 

“You’ll have to speak to Flatnose, 
the Chief,” warned Canga. “And keep 
your hand near your axe, in case he 
decides that he doesn’t like you.” 

“There are very few people I like 


myself,” Norgon said grimly. 

Heo, Canga’s slender daughter, 
looked at him provocatively. 

“You have been living too long 
alone, oh man from the Forest!” she 
said. 

Gradually the others moved away, 
so that Norgon stood by himself. Last 
to go was Heo, the daughter of Canga. 
For a long moment Norgon stood 
looking after her, watching the sun¬ 
light strike the shining hair which 
hung nearly to her waist. 

She walked erect, not as though 
bent always under a burden as did 
most of the women of the Cave-folk. 
Then Norgon squared his shoulders 
and turned up toward the caves. 

Clouds were moving across the sky 
now, cutting off the pale northern 
sun. A chill wind came up the valley 
to ripple the face of the river. Ncr- 
gon shivered a little as he walked, 
but it was not entirely the bite of the 
wind. The chattering crowd behind 
him had fallen silent as they watched 
him go, and there was no sound but 
the whistle of the wind and the steady 
crunch of his bare feet on the gravel 
of the slope. The head of his stone 
axe tapped against his thigh with each 
step. The air was heavy with the 
scent of wood smoke from the cook¬ 
ing fires. 

Before Norgon, three silent figures 
sat on the rocky shelf outside the 
cave-mouth. Three men who watched 
him with unblinking and heavy-lidded 
eyes. 

Everything was just as Norgon had 
known he would find it, just as his 
mother had told him it would be when 
the day came for him to return to the 
lair along the river. 

Shaggy Flatnose sat in the center 
of the trio with his axe across his 
knees. Lame Kar was on the right, 
his lank gray hair falling over his 
face like a mask. Misshapen Igu 
huddled on the left with his dull eyes 
blank and staring. The tiger and his 
jackals! 

The time had come for Norgon to 
face the weird triumvirate who ruled 
the Cave-folk. He gave the gesture of 
friendship and moved forward cau¬ 
tiously, his weight on the balls of his 
feet and his leg muscles tense. Flat¬ 
nose gave him a yellow-fanged grin. 
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“Welcome to the Caves, stranger,” 
he said. 

I N NORGON’S brain, a sudden 
alarm was sounding. He was tense 
and wary, like an animal sniffing the 
bait in a trap. He had been prepared 
for distrust and suspicion when he 
arrived at the Caves, or for instant 
and open hostility, but he had not 
looked for this sort of friendly wel¬ 
come. There was something wrong— 
and the lines deepened at the corners 
of Norgon’s square jaw. But his voice 
was steady when he spoke. 

“I come from afar,” he said. 
Flatnose pointed one broad and cal¬ 
loused thumb toward a granite boul¬ 
der a few feet away. 

“Sit, stranger. You Forest-folk do 
not come often to the Caves. What is 
that flat case on your back?” 

“My talisman against the devils of 
the forest,” Norgon said. 

Flatnose nodded. He could under¬ 
stand that. He knew there were many 
unseen devils lurking along the river 
bank, devils who had to be propitiated, 
and he did not doubt that there were 
many more in the forest. 

Norgon sat on the boulder, his el¬ 
bows resting on his knees and his big 
hands loose but ready. From the cor¬ 
ner of his eye he saw lame Kar shift a 
little to his left, and noticed that the 
old man’s hand was under his fur kilt 
as though grasping a flint knife. Igu 
was rocking forward on his haunches 
as though ready for a spring. 

Then Flatnose spoke, and Norgon 
knew why he had been met by a yel- 
low-fanged grin of welcome instead 
of a volley of stones. 

“We have a custom for strangers 
here at the Caves. Each newcomer 
must perform one task set him by the 
Chief before he can be accepted into 
the tribe.” 

“And my task?” Norgon asked. 
Flatnose gestured down the slope. 
“Kill Canga. Slay me that tawny- 
eyed hunter. Kill him in any way you 
wish—and then you will be assigned a 
regular place in one of the caves.” 

Norgon hesitated. He was tempted 
to snatch the axe at his belt, to do now 
the thing for which he had come to 
the Caves, but they had him at a dis¬ 
advantage with the edge of the rocky 


shelf just behind him and a steep drop 
to a heap of broken stones below. 

“Let me-do it in my own way and 
I’ll bring you the head of Canga by 
the second hour after sunset,” he said 
slowly. 

The tension lessened. Igu settled 
back, Kar withdrew his hand from 
under his kilt, and Flatnose grinned 
broadly. He bent forward and reached 
out one hairy paw to pat Norgon on 
the shoulder. 

“I knew at first sight that you were 
a man after my own heart. Wait, I’ll 
have one of my women bring us food.” 

P1HHAT night a fire blazed redly, 
-B- deep in the heart of Flatnose’s 
cave. Unlike most of the other cav¬ 
erns of the lair, this one had a cleft 
in the roof through which the smoke 
drifted upward, so that Flatnose 
could have a fire inside in addition to 
the normal blaze at the cave mouth. 
As lame Kar came in with his slew¬ 
ing gait, shadows leaped along the 
walls, shadows that gave life to the 
crude paintings smeared on the rock 
by past generations. 

“Well?” Flatnose said impatiently, 
"The sun has been down for over an 
hour.” 

“I found no trace of either Canga 
or the stranger,” Kar said. When I 
last saw Igu, he was keeping close to 
the stranger in the dusk, watching 
him. But I have had men fetch the 
daughter of Canga for you.” 

Again the murky shadows danced 
along the cave walls, as two of Flat- 
nose’s henchmen came in with the 
daughter of Canga between them. 
Heo’s arms were bound behind her 
with strips of rawhide, and her mouth 
was distended by a leather gag, but 
her eyes blazed defiance as they 
dragged her forward. Flatnose ran 
his tongue over his thick lips. 

“Tie her to that post," he com¬ 
manded. 

Several tree trunks had been 
wedged upright in a rocky cleft at 
one side of the cavern, posts used for 
securing captives when Flatnose 
wished to delay their death for a 
while. The two men lashed Heo to 
one of the posts and then returned to 
the forward part of the cave, leaving 
the leaders alone wijh their prisoner. 
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“I wish that misbegotten son of an 
ape would come!” Flatnose muttered 
fretfully. 

Kar looked up at him through his 
straggly hair. 

“And if he has really killed Canga? 
Then what?” 

“Then I'll split his skull, and fling 
his body to the tribe as proof that 
Canga has been avenged.” 

Footsteps sounded in the corridor 
that led to the outer cave, the foot¬ 
steps of a single man, and Flatnose 
looked up sharply as Norgon strode 
into the circle of firelight. 

In one hand the forest-man carried 
a bloodied axe, and in the other a 
freshly-severed human head. His face 
was grim as he flung the grisly thing 
face down in the filth of the cave floor. 

“There is the head of Canga for 
you!” he snapped. 

Flatnose grinned broadly, and 
chuckled deep in his throat. He pulled 
Norgon down beside him on the stone 
that served as his bench and patted 
the younger man on the shoulder. 

“You have done well, Norgon. Tell 
us how you did it.” 

“An axe stroke in the throat,” Nor¬ 
gon shrugged. “He tried to fight, but 
he was taken by surprise.” 

“A good stroke ! ” Flatnose 
chuckled. “Yours must be a fine axe. 
Let me see it.” 

For a moment Norgon hesitated, 
then handed his axe to the chief. 
Flatnose weighed it, nodded approv¬ 
ingly, and casually laid it on the 
ground to his left. Norgon did not 
seem to notice that his weapon was 
now out of his reach. 

Heo was twisting helplessly in her 
bonds across the cave and choked 
sounds came from behind her gag 
while her eyes tried to give mute 
warning. But Norgon never looked 
in the girl’s direction. 

Then Kar reached out a foot to 
turn the severed head face upward 
—and an instant later bounded to his 
feet. 

“That is not Canga!” he shrieked. 
u It is the head of Igu!” 

F ROM Flatnose’s distorted mouth 
came a sudden bellow of rage. He 
snatched up the axe and leaped to 
his feet, ready to strike. 


Lame Kar was swift as a striking 
serpent. His hand darted under his 
ragged fur kilt and came out with a 
long flint knife. 

Swift as were Norgon’s own move¬ 
ments, he would have had no chance 
if he had stayed to fight. Instead 
the forest-man leaped from between 
his two assailants and bounded across 
the cavern to run to the top of a 
heap of talus piled in a far corner. 

There was a momentary pause. 
Flatnose and Kar, surprised by the 
forest-man’s unexpected flight to the 
top of the heap of broken rock, stared 
at him across the circle of firelight. 
Then Flatnose’s thick lips twisted in 
a snarl. 

“Jackal! Son of a mangy ape! You 
killed Igu!” he growled. 

“Aye,” mocked Norgon, and there 
was no fear in his voice even though 
he stood cornered and weaponless. 

“I killed him as he tried to follow 
me through the darkness, killed him 
to avenge the death of my father that 
he slew at your bidding! Do you not 
know me, Flatnose? Nor you, lame 
Kar? I am Norgon, son of Marak! 
Son of the chief of the Cave-folk that 
you murdered one night many years 
ago!” 

“I told you no good would come of 
Marak’s woman and his brat escaping 
into the forest!” Kar muttered. 

Flatnose shrugged. 

“It does not matter. We have him 
cornered and weaponless now. Do 
you hurl some rocks while I close in 
and finish him with the axe.” 

Flatnose moved forward con¬ 
fidently. The other man was younger 
and stronger but weaponless, he 
would have no chance against the ter¬ 
rible swing of the flint-headed axe. 

Kar moved to the left and hastily 
gathered up some handy-sized stones 
for throwing. 

Norgon was smiling a thin, tight 
smile. This was the moment for 
which he had long planned. He 
jerked the thin leather case from his 
back and drew out several small 
sticks. 

Working with practiced speed, he 
bent the heaviest stick into an arc 
while he slipped the rawhide string 
over the notch on the upper end. He 
took several of the shorter, slenderer 
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sticks that were tipped with sharp 
slivers of flint. As he worked he 
talked, in low-voiced mockery. 

“Come to your deaths, Flatnose the 
killer and Kar the evil!” he jibed. 
“Death at the hands of a forest-man. 
Death that strikes from afar. The 
flying death against which the axe or 
the knife is helpless. Aie!” 

As he spoke the last word, Norgon 
lifted his strung bow and drew one 
of the arrows back to his ear. His 
left foot was thrown forward, his left 
arm stiff and straight. Kar had raised 
his arm to hurl a stone when the flint- 
tipped arrow hummed through the air 
and took him squarely in the throat 
so that the bloodied point stood out 
a handbreath behind. 

“Aie! The flying death!” mocked 
Norgon the hunter. 

Flatnose came forward with a deep¬ 
voiced shout. There was something 
here that he did not understand, and 
he knew no way of meeting a peril 
except to charge in with his axe-head 
swinging. 

He was halfway up the slope of 
talus when Norgon’s next arrow took 
him in the chest. Swiftly the forest- 
man bent down and snatched another 
shaft from the pile at his feet, wing¬ 
ing it home into the body of the fallen 


chief by the time Flatnose had 
stopped rolling. 

“Three men did it, three men have 
died!” mocked Norgon, making the 
words a sort of chant. Canga and 
the friends he had rallied after Nor¬ 
gon warned him came charging into 
the cavern. Torches blazed in their 
hands and the blood of Flatnose’s 
cronies gleamed on their axe-heads. 

“Marak is avenged!” Norgon 
shouted. 

The Cave-folk hailed Norgon the 
hunter their new chief as he bent and 
ripped from Flatnose’s wrist the 
crude bracelet of raw gold that had 
belonged to Norgon’s father—and to 
a long chain of ancestors before him. 
He let them wait until he had cut 
Heo free from her bonds, then he held 
up his hand for silence. 

“I have brought you the Flying 
Death,” he said, “By its magic we 
will extend our rule over all the tribes 
this side of the Great Water!” 

Shadows danced anew along the 
painted walls as the Cave-folk hailed 
their new leader. The first bow and 
arrow had been used, and for the first 
time in man’s history a weapon of 
skill and quickness had triumphed 
over mere strength and power of \ 
muscle. 
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HALF WOLF 

By 

MURRAY LEINSTER 

He was Nusi, king of the 
wolves, but the loving hand 
of a small boy found a tender 
spot in his wild heart! 

N USI the half-wolf came down 
out of the north with the 
remnant of his pack behind 
him. There were only eleven wolves 
left, and they were gaunt gray spec¬ 
tres. There was famine north of the 
Benini. Game was scarce beyond 
belief. 

The grazing creatures had drifted 
southward because of a winter of un¬ 
paralleled severity. They moved in 
even among the scattered farms and 
trading-posts of men. There was noth¬ 
ing for wolves to do but follow them 
or starve. Nusi and his pack followed. 

They moved like shadows, and with 
equal speed. They covered fifty miles, 
due south, in two days, and in that 
distance they killed twice. But it was 
not enough. In the next two days they 
traveled forty miles more, and pulled 
down a woods-caribou which belonged 
much farther north. Then two dogs 
found them as they slept heavily after 
the caribou-kill, and they killed the 
two dogs. 

Ten miles beyond in the black 
night, they found what seemed to be 
an isolated shed with the reek of 
cattle inside it. They scouted it war¬ 
ily, and the smells of man and man¬ 
kind’s possessions were strong and 
nostalgic in Nusi’s nostrils. But it 
was he who flung his weight against 
the cattle-shed door. 

That was boldness extraordinary, 
but Nusi was only half a wolf. His 
mother had been a sledge-dog in the 
team of Henri Buade, and he had the 
size and intelligence of his mother’s 
mingled husky and mastiff and Great 
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Dane strains, coupled with the fero¬ 
city of his wolf sire. Nusi knew men 
and their possessions, and he hated 
one of them with a cold hatred. 

He drove his pack onward when it 
had fed again. In the north, the pack 
would have slept near the kill. Here, 
Nusi knew better. The smell of men 
had brought back memories. Many 
memories. Some of them warned him 
that men would avenge this raid upon 
their cattle. Some rearoused the ter¬ 
rible hatred his former master had 
earned. 

But one or two memories were of a 
small boy who had taken a furry, tiny, 
half-wolf pup for his very own and 
had petted him extravagantly. And 
these last memories roused a vague 
but potent yearning in Nusi, who led 
a wolf-pack, for the fierce satisfac¬ 
tion of a dog’s normal devotion to a 
human. 

PB^HE pack bedded down some five 
-ML miles away. Nusi could not be 
expected to reason that the trail of 
the wolf-pack would be clear and that 
men would follow it for vengeance 
and for the bounty on wolf-scalps. 
But he was instinctively uneasy. Be¬ 
sides, the smells savoured at the cattle 
shed troubled him. The memories of 
a dog are intimately bound up with 
smells. 

Nusi curled up in the snow with his 
pack about him. They were fed and 
so was he, but for a time he did not 
sleep. His eyes stayed open for a long 
time, there in the darkness. But pres¬ 
ently he dozed. There was snow under 
him and trees and wilderness all 
about. And he dreamed. He made 
faint, uneasy little sounds in his sleep. 

Once or twice, gray fanged faces 
lifted up alertly where his followers 
slept. But dreams are familiar to 
wolves as well as dogs. They settled 
down again, and Nusi dreamed on. 

He dreamed first of his puppyhood. 
Of little furry bodies, his litter-mates, 
which were half friendly, sheepish 
dog-puppies and half wary and fero¬ 
cious little wolves. Those litter-mates 
were dead, now. Henri Buade had 
killed them, one by one, when they 
fought back at his cruelty. 

But Nusi dreamed of Henri Buade’s 
small son, who chose Nusi for his very 


own and spoiled him outrageously. 
The boy had schemed cunningly to 
save Nusi from the fate of the others, 
and Nusi worshipped him, as only a 
puppy can worship a small boy. 

After all, Nusi was half dog. He 
dreamed this dream with reason, be¬ 
cause no dog can be happy who is not 
loved. Nusi dreamed of the small boy 
who had loved him. 

He woke sharply and stared about 
the dark forest, his head erect. All 
was still. He settled down again. He 
dozed again. He dreamed. And this 
dream was terrible. It was of the day 
when Henri Buade, his master, thrust 
the small boy aside and essayed to 
work Nusi—then a gangling yearling 
—with the other sledge-dogs. In the 
dream as in reality, Nusi did not know 
his work. So the half-breed beat him 
unmercifully, to make him abjectly 
anxious to learn. 

Slumbering uneasily in the snow 
with his wolf-pack about him, Nusi 
relived that horrible event. He had 
been struck before, but never beaten. 
Today he was cornered. He could not 
escape. He backed away, growling, 
until he could back no more. The 
blows became more savage. He 
snarled. The blows became expres¬ 
sions of unbridled human rage at such 
insolence. And the club fell excru¬ 
ciatingly upon Nusi’s tender nose, and 
he roared and sprang. 

Even then, as a yearling, the sheer 
impact of his leap was terrific, and he 
sprang with all-wolf ferocity. The 
man went down before him, and for 
instants Nusi snarled above him. In 
those instants Henri Buade was at 
Nusi’s mercy, and Nusi knew it. The 
fear-smell, the reek of formic acid, 
came out upon him in waves, enough 
to madden any wild thing. 

In the darkness of the forest, Nusi 
reared upward, growling and snarling 
all at once. Half his wolves were on 
their feet. They looked at him dis- 
turbedly, as Nusi glared about. Then, 
slowly, his hackles went down and his 
noises ceased. It was only a dream. 
He might have settled down again, 
but one of the pack sniffed and then 
snarled softly. 

The pack was instantly alert. There 
were noises. Dogs and men. They 
came through the grayish daylight on 
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the trail the pack had left behind 
after its kill. Once more the wolf- 
pack went on. Swiftly. Steadily. 
Purposefully. 

The dream had formulated some¬ 
thing in N u s i ’ s brain. When he 
had been companion to Henri Buade’s 
small son, the boy and the half-wolf 
had roamed far and wide about the 
homestead and the miles of wilder¬ 
ness beyond it. Nusi knew, intimately, 
every last stray scent and game-trail 
for many miles around. There, he felt, 
he would find safety. 

"flTgS'E KNEW lairs where he and his 
MM pack could den, and there was 
game they could kill in plenty. He 
could not plan beyond that, because 
he was half dog and half wolf. While 
the leader of the pack looked ahead to 
familiar territory and good hunting 
for his followers, Nusi the half-dog 
thought confusedly of a man who had 
tried brutally to kill him, and of a 
small boy whom he had worshipped. 

The pack trotted steadily all during 
the day, and all night. In the morning 
they would have rested, but they 
heard pursuing dogs again. There 
were other parties of hunters out to 
track down a wolf-pack led by a giant 
among wolves who dared to invade 
the lands of men. 

The pack went on through another 
day. And now they were hungry 
again, and they were weary, but Nusi 
would not let them rest. Dog-sense 
made him uneasy. Leader-sense made 
him resolute. And he had come to 
have a strangely poignant yearning 
for the smells and sounds of the only 
place and the only time when he had 
ever been a dog with a small boy for 
his playmate. 

That remembered, dreamed-of leap 
at his master’s throat ended all soft¬ 
ness in Nusi’s life. The small boy, 
himself, had dragged Nusi from his 
prostrate father, Nusi still uttering 
snarls of unrepentant fury. Nusi sub¬ 
mitted to the boy, but he had smelled 
the fear-smell upon Henri Buade, and 
the man could never seem master to 
him again. 

Buade had known it. So, white with 
fury, he took revenge. Once his son 
had chained Nusi fast, he stood well 
out of reach and lashed Nusi with a 


dog-driver’s whip. He cursed the 
chained dog frenziedly and lashed 
and lashed and lashed. . . . 

That in itself had been a confession 
of fear. Nusi had retreated, snarling; 
then rushed, to be brought up head¬ 
long by the chain. The lash fell again, 
while the man had bellowed his fury. 
And Nusi had screamed his hatred 
and his rage and fought crazily to 
free himself so that he might come to 
grips with the man he despised. 

There were two probable endings to 
the unequal conflict. One was for Nusi 
to break under the agony of the lash, 
and crawl and whimper and become a 
broken-spirited thing. The other was 
for him to die. But that which actu¬ 
ally took place was an unexpected 
ending. 

Nusi had retreated, snarling, and 
rushed headlong upon the man. He 
launched himself despairingly, time 
after time, and each time the chain 
brought up his collar with a neck¬ 
cracking jerk. It seemed that he was 
bent upon suicide; that he hoped that 
his neck would snap. But instead, hi*» 
collar broke. 

For an instant, he seemed dazed by 
his own success, but then he screamed 
in triumph and plunged. The man 
grew ashen-faced, as he clubbed the 
heavy dog-whip and fought desper¬ 
ately to save his own life. 

The man rushed for his cabin, and 
the dog was a battered, maniacal fury 
when the door was barred against his 
leapings. Then, inside, Henri Buade 
brought a rifle into play. But he was 
exhausted and trembling with a very 
great fear, and he missed his first shot. 
He had no chance to shoot again for 
Nusi knew the way of guns. 

PtatHE rest was heartbreak. Doglike, 
ML Nusi tried desperately to stay 
close to the cabin where a small boy 
who had petted him, now wept de¬ 
spairingly, But the boy’s father was 
Nusi’s mortal enemy. He hunted Nusi 
fiercely, though fearfully. He used 
other dogs. Nusi killed two of them 
in fair fight, but twice the man’s bul¬ 
lets singed his hide. 

Then Nusi moved reluctantly away. 
Once started, he’d moved swiftly to 
the north and the wilderness beyond 
the Benini. Now a year later, he came 
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back with eleven wolves behind him. 
And hunters followed on his trail, for 
vengeance and for the bounty on wolf- 
scalps. 

The pack traveled fast and far 
under Nusi’s guidance, or long hours 
after they had ceased to hear any 
sounds of the hunters in their wake. 
Nusi’s own sense of urgency seemed 
to communicate itself to them. They 
traveled by day, swiftly, and Nusi led 
them unerringly to the place to which 
his dog-yearnings called him. 

It was near to sunset when they 
came out of cover within sight of 
Henri Buade’s homestead. The pack 
was famished again. But Nusi saw 
the house, and familiar smells came 
downwind from it. He regarded the 
place unwinkingly—a dark silhou¬ 
ette against a blood-red sky. 

There was snow underfoot every¬ 
where. Sounds came through the twi¬ 
light. Chickens. Dogs scuffing. Emo¬ 
tions tore poignantly at Nusi and he 
thought longingly of the small boy. 

His wolves waited patiently, their 
tongues lolling. They would follow 
Nusi anywhere, Nusi looked at the 
house as the shadows deepened. Here 
in the north country the twilight is 
long, but there were clouds piling up 
to westward. The red glare in the sky 
was blotted out bit by bit. Nusi sud¬ 
denly began to pick his way toward 
the house. His followers disappeared 
to right and left and soundlessly ac¬ 
companied him. 

When the house was near, there was 
only a leaden, desolate half-light cov¬ 
ering a world of snow and bare, brown 
branches. The sounds from the home¬ 
stead were utterly distinct. A chained 
dog snarled at another. A puppy 
squealed. Chickens cackled insanely. 

There was suddenly the crack of a 
whip. A dog yelped. There was a 
whimpering noise after it. Then the 
voice of Henri Buade and a second 
crack of the whip. 

Nusi’s hackles rose. The familiar 
smells of the place had made the dog 
in him come uppermost. He had 
thought yearningly of the small boy, 
but the whip-crack and his former 
master’s voice changed everything. 
Nusi quivered in excitement and rage. 
He pressed closer and closer to the 
house—and, suddenly, Henri Buade 


moved into view not twenty feet 
away. 

Nusi’s lips drew back. He growled, 
involuntarily. The man whirled. Per¬ 
haps, in the half-light, he did not rec¬ 
ognize Nusi. Perhaps he owned one 
dog which still dared to growl at him. 
The long dog-whip lashed out. Nusi 
felt as if white-hot iron had touched 
him. And all the frenzied rage of his 
puppyhood, the rage which had 
doomed him to the wilds, exploded. 

E ROARED and charged. 

On the instant, the brushwood 
erupted other forms, but Nusi had for¬ 
gotten his pack. He leaped fero¬ 
ciously to get at the throat of the man 
who had tortured him. The man 
gasped, the fear-smell suddenly pour¬ 
ing out on him, and fought with the 
desperation of a cornered rat. 

Again, a clubbed dog-whip flailed at 
Nusi. The weighted thing struck, and 
Nusi leaped and roared and leaped 
again. There was pandemonium all 
about. Chickens squawked and 
shrieked, and chained dogs set up a 
yammering clamor of barks and snarls 
and howls of panic. Fowl cluttered 
crazily in the dreary twilight, with 
leaping wolf-shapes sometimes pluck¬ 
ing them out of mid-air. 

Nusi was battered, bloody and 
bleeding again, but still a raging fury 
in attack, when Henri Buade got into 
his own doorway, panting his terror 
in great gasps. The door closed. Nusi 
uttered chopped-off, howling cries of 
pure hatred. Then the man’s gun 
boomed from a window. But Henri 
Buade was still frightened and nearly 
exhausted. His aim was poor and the 
light was bad. 

Nusi, raging, was nevertheless the 
leader of his pack. He got them away 
without even one casualty. But he did 
not take them far. It, was near to 
darkness, there was much fresh-killed 
meat about, and he had smelled Henri 
Buade in terror. 

His hackles rose and fell in the 
darkness as he licked the wounds he 
had received in this last battle with 
the man who hated him. When dark¬ 
ness was complete, he went back with 
his wolves. Then in the night there 
was the sound of feasting. 

The gun boomed uselessly. Nu9i 
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snarled at it. Once, it seemed, Henri 
Buade had the idea of coming out 
with a lantern. But Nusi growled 
close by the door. Henri Buade did 
not venture out. 

When morning came, Nusi was 
miles away, and he was content. He 
was half wolf and half dog, but there 
were limits to his wisdom. He could 
not quite realize the deadliness of the 
trail that he and his followers left be¬ 
hind them. He had brought his pack 
through many miles of human terri¬ 
tory, and had fed them on the way. He 
felt that here was safety and food and 
prosperity for always. 

When dawn showed the pack once 
more, they were in far better condi¬ 
tion than they had been north of th§ 
Benini. Nusi reflected in somber sat¬ 
isfaction that this was home territory. 
He knew it thoroughly, and here he 
and his followers would wax fat and 


meshed. It had been driven into a 
narrow ravine with steep sides which 
even wolves could not climb. And 
men closed the entrance with a wall 
of dogs and guns. Nusi had riot real¬ 
ized that men might know this coun¬ 
try as well as himself. 

A T HALF-PAST two, the men had 
organized themselves and moved 
into the ravine. They walked in a thin 
line, with dogs to spot and guns to 
shoot down anything suspicious. They 
went forward grimly. One hundred 
yards. Two. Three. Four. . . . 

Pandemonium broke loose. Shots. 
Cries. Howlings and barkings of dogs. 
There were darting figures fleeing in 
every direction behind the line of 
men. Nusi had been unable to get his 
pack out of the ravine. To be sure, he 
had tried desperately, and at one 
place, had managed to clamber half- 
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live long. Some day—it was the dog 
in Nusi which thought of this—some 
day he would see a certain small 
boy. . . . 

But they heard dogs hardly more 
than two hours after sunrise. Henri 
Buade had trudged fearfully on snow- 
shoes to rouse his neighbors. Once 
among them, he raged. 

A hunting-party formed immedi¬ 
ately. Fifteen men with dogs set out 
to exterminate the timber-wolves who 
had dared to come so far within man’s 
holdings. And Henri Buade swore 
passionately that he would catch that 
bedeviled wolf-dog who led the pack, 
and skin him alive for a lesson. 

The pack heard the noise. They 
moved, to avoid the hunters. The 
hunters followed further. The pack 
moved again. By noon they had been 
sighted twice, despite Nusi’s knowl¬ 
edge of this country, and they had 
been shot at. Nusi impatiently moved 
yet again. 

At two o’clock the pack was en- 


way up the wall of the ravine. His 
wolves had followed him and the 
hunters had gone by beneath. But the 
wolves were over-eager. They leaped 
down and fled. They darted into thick 
b/ush, and dogs barked and guns 
boomed, and the wolves scattered— 
and were not. 

All but Nusi—he came down last. A 
snow-covered rock turned under him 
and he fell sprawling. Henri Buade 
was close at hand. When Nusi sprang 
to his feet, the man’s gun bore waver- 
ingly upon him. 

Nusi knew guns. He snarled furi¬ 
ously, but he knew that he was as 
good as dead. Henri Buade wanted to 
kill Nusi slowly for the damage that 
Nusi had done to his own self-respect, 
but he was still afraid of Nusi. The 
half-wolf’s eyes were coals. He 
snarled defiantly, and leaped. 

The man’s gun seemed to go off 
fairly in his face as Nusi struck him. 
The man went down, shrieking. Nusi 
crouched over Buade an instant, utter- 
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ing horrible cries. Then guns boomed 
and he fled in monstrous, zigzagging 
leaps that ate up distance with in¬ 
credible speed. He vanished while 
tree-trunks echoed with the sound of 
shots fired after him. 

An hour later, the hunters made 
their way back toward Henri Buade’s 
cabin. He was alive but badly mauled, 
and he struggled weakly to reach his 
home with a neighbor supporting 
either arm. The party reached a rise 
in the rolling ground. 

A little over a mile away, they saw 
a valiant small dot upon the snow. It 
was Henri Buade’s small son. Forbid¬ 
den to join the hunt, he trudged upon 
clumsy snowshoes with a grown-up’s 
rifle on his shoulder. He had come 
grandly to hunt wolves alone. 

But then the men saw something 
else. It was a slithering speck in the 
brush, barely two hundred yards from 
the boy. It was Nusi. He paused and 
nosed the air. 

The men, more than a mile away, 
bellowed warnings. 

Nusi trotted on. He changed course 
a little. He drew near the boy. He 
stopped and looked at him from fifty 
yards away. He darted forward, and 
inspected him from a brush-clump no 
more than thirty feet away. 

The distant hunters shouted. They 
yelled. They fired their guns. Two of 
them began ,to run, hopelessly in an 
utterly futile effort to reach the boy 
in time. 

Nusi stepped out into the open. 

The small boy whirled. He was 
startled, and the snowshoes were too 
big for him. They tangled, and he 
went sprawling. It would have been 
laughable, but that it was tragic. His 
rifle slipped into the snow. 

Nusi trotted up to him. He stopped, 
one fore-paw lifted. He whined a 
little, but his ears were cocked quiz¬ 
zically forward. He led a wolf-pack, 
but he was only half a wolf, and this 
was the small boy of his dreams. Nusi 
felt a terrible nostalgia, a devastating 
longing which only dogs can know. 

This small boy could have been his 
master, through love. Fear could not 
conquer him. Nusi wagged his tail. 
The boy, so the watching men could 
see, staggered unsteadily to his feet. 
He held out his hand. 


Nusi moved closer yet. The boy 
stirred suddenly. Nusi bounced. He 
went scurrying in a crazy half-circle 
with the small boy lumbering clum¬ 
sily after him. He darted here and 
there, tail low to the ground, in play¬ 
ful, puppylike antics which were 
monstrous in so huge an animal. He 
came back to the small boy, panting, 
and the boy hugged him. 

It was as if Nusi were home again. 
He made whining, moaning, heart¬ 
broken sounds. But they were cries 
of joy that only dogs can fully know. 

Then the two men who had essayed 
to run to the scene came into view. 
They had not seen this interlude. 
They fired their guns crazily. They 
yelled imprecations and threats. 

Nusi turned his head and looked at 
them. He reached his head forward 
and nuzzled the small boy. He had 
longed for this and dreamed of it, this 
feeling of a human who loved him, 
nearby. It is an instinct with dogs, 
and no wolf can ever satisfy it. But 
Nusi nuzzled the small boy, whining 
a little. . . . 

T HE hunters fired again. Nusi 
turned and trotted off into the 
woods. He stopped just once to look 
back at the boy. 

The hunters tried to trail him, 
afterward. There was a bounty on 
wolf-scalps. But they found that he 
had gathered his pack together again 
and led them northward once more. 
They had fed well on the way south, 
and they fed well going north again. 
Only ten miles from Henri Buade’s 
cabin they pulled down a deer. 

Their trail was seen later, still 
headed north. Nusi’s huge tracks 
marked the band clearly, and other 
hunters saw their signs. These other 
hunters were after a small band of 
caribou that had drifted down below 
the Benini. The tracks of Nusi’s pack 
followed the caribou closely, and the 
caribou were heading back into the 
wilderness beyond the lands of men. 

No man ever saw Nusi again. But 
sometimes in the desolate northland 
night, there stirred a half-forgotten 
memory within a great wolf leader. 
There lingered a fleeting yearning for 
the feel of a small boy’s playful caress, 
and the warmth of childish affection. 



SAFARI SLAYER 

By CHARLES S. STRONG 


Jan Pieter Van Bronck pits himself against Nazis who 
plot to establish a secret airdrome in South Africa! 


J AN PIETER VAN BRONCK 
was weary as the hump-backed 
oxen led his voortrekker cart 
into the aloe-lined roadway leading to 
his sprawling farm. It was no slouch 
job being a general volunteer trouble¬ 
shooter for the whole Transvaal. 


This time Obongo, headman of the 
bushmen up at the Fourteen Streams 
had called him in to use his rough- 
and-ready medical knowledge. Twenty 
of his warriors had been stricken with 
a weird form of fever which had, for¬ 
tunately, responded to ministrations 
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of bicarbonate of soda and quinine, 
after the wiles of the medicine men 
had failed. But it had been a trying 
time for Jan Pieter none the less. 

Now, as his cart drew close to the 
farmhouse, he saw a dust-covered 
touring car drawn up at his front door. 
As he pulled his beasts to a halt, his 
tired eyes deciphered the insignia 
“RSAAF” under the dust on the vehi¬ 
cle. And as Luongne, his native boy, 
led the oxen to the barns, a tall young 
man in blue uniform rose from the 
swing at once end of the veranda. 

“Mynheer Van Bronck?” he asked. 

“Yaah?” drawled Jan Pieter. The 
stranger extended a hand. 

“I’m Squadron Leader Alan Wyn- 
wood of the South African Air Force,” 
he said amiably. “I’ve heard you are 
good at puzzles.” 

Jan Pieter settled himself in a reed- 
bottom chair, took off his flat-crowned 
hat and put it on the floor beside him. 

“What sort of puzzles?” he asked. 

“Crime puzzles, to be specific. We 
have heard something of your achieve¬ 
ments. In the past fortnight, eight of 
our men and two-score natives have 
vanished while engaged in important 
defense work.” 

“Forty-eight?” said Jan Pieter. 
"Yaah, that is a real puzzle.” 

“Our government,” said the young 
man, “plans to build an air base in the 
Bush country north of Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi. Thence we can main¬ 
tain close contact with Free Belgian 
forces on the Congo as well as our 
men in the Southern Sahara and East 
Africa.” 

“Yaah,” said Jan Pieter thought¬ 
fully. “And with Pan-American Air¬ 
ways running a ferry service to 
Africa, the base will be doubly im¬ 
portant.” 

“Precisely,” said Wynwood. “How¬ 
ever, the bush is so thick we have had 
to send advance safaris on foot to 
clear the land for planes. Two such 
parties, each with four white techni¬ 
cians and twenty bearers have van¬ 
ished, have been swallowed up. Our 
planes have failed to find a trace of 
them. A Panzer division could hide un¬ 
detected in that wilderness. Not that 
it could exist long. We suspect the 
Nazis, naturally. But the natives know 
nothing of any other party of white 
men in the territory. It’s a baffler.” 


“Yaah,” said Jan Pieter. “It is a 
baffler. We will sleep on it'.” 

Pte^HE next morning, the corpulent 
.H. Dutchman and Squadron Leader 
Wynwood were on their way to Kim¬ 
berly in the RSAAF car. Jan Pieter 
asked questions. 

“Where did the safaris start from?” 
he inquired. 

“From Livingston on the Zambesi,” 
said Wynwood. “Bruce Foster sup¬ 
plied them and Cain Black was their 
guide.” 

Both names were familiar to the 
Boer detective. Foster had outfitted 
numerous big-game hunting expedi¬ 
tions, Black was a professional leader 
of motion picture outfits. 

He asked other questions en route 
until they reached the Kimberly rail¬ 
road station. There they were met by 
two more RSAAF men, Flight Lieu¬ 
tenant Carberry and Sergeant Gunner 
Maybridge. Carberry read them a 
telegram in a grave voice. 

BODIES OF EIGHT NATIVE CHIEFS 
WITH RSAAF SAFARIS PUT IN 
TRIBE COMPOUNDS LAST NIGHT 
WITH WARNING FOR TRIBESMEN 
TO STAY OUT OF BAROTSE LAND. 

KENNEDY, 

WING COMMANDER RSAAF. 

“That won’t make getting another 
safari together easy,” said Jan Pieter. 

“What good will that do?” said 
Wynwood. “It would go the way of 
the others.” 

“I thought you gentlemen were sol¬ 
diers at war,” said the Boer. “That 
attitude won’t get results. My meth¬ 
ods are peculiar, but—” 

“But they will, eh?” said Wynwood. 
“We’re with you, Van Bronck. Cape¬ 
town has ordered us to place ourselves 
at your disposal.” 

“I’ll need you,” said Jan Pieter. “Do 
not be surprised at anything.” 

They .boarded the Capetown to 
Cairo express, discussed the war in 
general terms until the train slowed 
for the water tower at Fourteen 
Streams. 

“You must excuse me,” said Jan 
Pieter, rising. “My friend Obongo, 
the chief, is camped nearby. I’ve al¬ 
ready sent him a message.” 

Puzzled, Wynwood and his com¬ 
rades watched without comment as 
Jan Pieter conversed with a little 
Negro on the platform.. 
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“The veldt drums,” said Obongo, 
“say you go north. Is it to help our 
people ?” 

“Yaah. Have the drums told of 
eight murdered Bechuanas?” 

“We have heard. Bwana Van 
Bronck will do something, will he 
not?” 

“Perhaps,” said Jan Pieter, “if your 
Zambesi cousins will help me.” 

“Chief Akka will have message be¬ 
fore the steam horse reaches Living¬ 
ston.” 

Back in the train, Jan Pieter made 
himself comfortable again. 


Jan Pieter himself, but leaner, and 
wearing dirty linens. The other was 
tall and so thin he looked drained of 
body fluids by the tropical sun. Wyn- 
wood introduced them. 

“Have you rounded up any more na¬ 
tives?” Jan Pieter asked. 

“No,” said. Black. “I’m not anxious 
to guide this party. We’ve already 
received warning from Congo natives 
that Leopard Men are on the prowl.” 

“Yaah, I see,” said Jan Pieter. “If 
you meet me near the Barotse camp 
before sundown, I think we will have 
a safari ready.” 



JAN PIETER 
VAN BRONCK 


“How’s your friend?” Flight Lieu¬ 
tenant Carberry asked. 

“I’ve just pulled his tribe through 
an epidemic,” said Jail Pieter. “It 
helps to have native friends. Makes 
my farming easier too.” 

It was early morning when the train 
pulled into Livingston. There was 
tropical warmth in the air. Jan Pieter 
inhaled deeply on the car step. Then 
temperature was forgotten as Wyn- 
wcod pointed out two men on the plat¬ 
form. 

“Foster and Black,” he said mean¬ 
ingly. 

The two were interesting to the 
Boer detective. One was as short as 


When Black and Foster had re¬ 
luctantly agreed to assemble supplies, 
Jan Pieter turned back to Wynwood. 

“If Black guided the other two 
safaris, why did he, too, not vanish?” 

“He claims he was five or six miles 
ahead, scouting, believes the attackers 
let him through to get at the others.” 

WAN PIETER nodded. He helped 
check supplies sent to Livingston 
with them. They included a lighting 
system, two-way radio sets, all equip¬ 
ment needed to start the air field. All 
were marked to provide half a load 
for the mules. 

At four that afternoon, Jan Pieter 
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and Wynwood were paddled in a na¬ 
tive canoe over the clear Zambesi 
waters under whispering palms to 
their rendezvous at the Barotse camp 
on lonely Kandahar Island. Twilight 
deepened rapidly as they progressed, 
and when they reached the camp, 
preparations for the beer drink in 
honor of the safari were already un¬ 
der way. 

At sight of Jan Pieter, the bustle 
ceased, and the chief, a tall native in 
feathered girdle and head-dress, ad¬ 
vanced and raised his hand. 

“Hail, Jan Pieter,” he said in halt¬ 
ing English. 

“Kavimba, my friend,” said Jan 
Pieter in the Barotse dialect. 

When the inevitable amenities were 
ended, he asked the chief for twenty 
warriors. 

“If Jan Pieter shows no fear, how 
can Kavimba?” the chief replied. “I 
myself will lead nineteen of my best 
warriors. We received word of your 
coming from our mutual friend, Chief 
Obongo, of Fourteen Streams." 

“I am sure,” said Jan Pieter, con¬ 
veying a subtle compliment, “that 
with your help rather than that of 
Chief Akka and his Mangbettu pyg¬ 
mies we will find the safari killers. 
When can we start?” 

“With the dawn,” said Kavimba. 
"Bwana Black and the supplies are 
here.” 

By the following noon, the safari 
was well on its way, following the 
Zambesi shore to the northwest. Cain 
Black still growled warnings, but Jan 
Pieter, a ludicrous if practical picture 
on muleback, ignored him. The don¬ 
keys were strung out behind him, 
their precious panniers canvas-cov¬ 
ered. 

For three days the party proceeded 
without incident, and Jan Pieter 
awaited the signal inviting contact 
with Chief Akka. On the third night, 
the safari camped behind a thorn 
stockade at the foot of the Gonye 
Falls. 

“We’re getting close to where the 
others were wiped out,” said Black. 

“This time,” said Wynwdod, “we’re 
going to fight them off. I’ve got 
twenty-four submachine-guns, and the 
natives have caught onto how to use 
them.” 

“Leave them in their cases,” said 


Jan Pieter. “The other safaris were 
taken prisoner. The chiefs were mur¬ 
dered later. Otherwise your search 
parties would have found traces. The 
Nazis must be working with the na¬ 
tives, and we must meet guile with 
guile.” 

“Right,” said Black. “If they 
wanted to, they could pick us off from 
the jungle. We wouldn’t have a 
chance. My advice is to turn back.” 

“You are free to go when you wish, 
Black,” said Jan Pieter. ‘I’m asking 
no man to sacrifice his life against his 
wish.” 

“Okay,” said Black. “I’m leaving 
in the morning.” He walked away. 

“What’s gnawing him?” Lieutenant 
Carberry asked. 

“He’s involved, I fear,” said Jan 
Pieter. “But he’s not the leader. 
Someone has to tell the Nazis when 
to spring their trap.” 

“Not one of us, I hope,” said Wyn¬ 
wood uncomfortably. 

“I don’t know,” said Jan Pieter. “I 
think I’ll stroll around the camp be¬ 
fore turning in.” 

He left three uneasy RSAAF men 
behind him, strolled from under the 
mosquito netting to the thorn barrier. 
Four Barotses were on guard. 

“Where is Bwana Black?” Jan 
Pieter inquired. 

“Gone to join the night prowlers,” 
one of the natives replied. 

Jan Pieter walked into black jungle. 
He expected to meet Chief Akka 
somewhere in the darkness. Inspect¬ 
ing his automatic by feel, he moved 
as silently as a panther, for all his 
bulk. Black, he figured, would have 
followed the river trail he was pur¬ 
suing. 

Something rustled, and he swung. 
He was too late. His automatic was 
knocked from his hand, and he grap¬ 
pled an unseen assailant. He was 
gaining the upper hand when another 
attacker crashed something hard be¬ 
hind his ear. Jan Pieter fell for¬ 
ward. . . . 

W HEN he came to, a fat native in 
a chief’s head-dress was pour¬ 
ing water over him from a half cocoa- 
nut shell. Jan Pieter spoke reproach¬ 
fully. 

“I hardly expected Chief Akka to 
greet me thus.” 
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“Africa,” said the pygmy, drawing 
himself to his full three-feet-ten 
inches, “owes Jan Pieter Van Bronck 
much. I was fortunate to be able to 
save you from serious injury. When 
I saw you, I feared you were dead.” 

“My enemies are dangerous,” said 
Jan Pieter. “Have you news for me?” 

“Only today my runners came back 
with the news you are seeking. The 
safaris and their white leaders are 
held by evil men. My warriors cannot 
stand against their rapid-fire sticks.” 

“You have done well,” said Jan 
Pieter. 

He discussed ways and means of 
dealing with the problem. At the con¬ 
clusion of the conference, Akka spoke. 

“Bwana Van Bronck is indeed a 
man of many methods. When you 
need us, we will be ready. I return 
to my people.” 

Jan Pieter watched the little chief 
melt into the jungle. Then, using his 
flashlight, he searched for and found 
his pistol. After which he returned 
to camp, where he found only the na¬ 
tive guards awake. Jan Pieter checked 
over the pack loads, then turned in 
himself. 

“The Nazis,” he told Wynwood the 
next morning, “are two days’ march 
ahead. They have used the captured 
equipment to clear their own airfield. 
Now they are counting on us for the 
extra lighting and radio equipment 
we carry.” 

“Great Scott!” said Wynwood. 
“What are we going to do about it?” 

“They expect us at dawn tomorrow. 
By forced marches we can be early.” 

“Will the natives march at night?” 
Wynwood asked. 

Jan Pieter shrugged. But he was 
equal to the occasion. He gathered 
them together and made a speech. 

“You remember,” he said, “the Ger¬ 
man masters of Southwest Africa. 
They beat and shot your fathers 
twenty-five years ago. The killers of 
the Bechuana chiefs are the same peo¬ 
ple. We cannot let them regain the 
upper hand?” 

Chief Kavimba and the Barotse na¬ 
tives agreed fervently. 

“Then we must march tonight,” said 
Jan Pieter. “We must rope the don¬ 
keys together in order to place guards 
at front and rear of the train to guard 
against surprise attack and keep the 


animals from straying in the dark." 

Plans were completed, and the 
safari moved ahead at increased speed. 
They took long rests at mealtime to 
keep man and beast ready for the 
night trek. Through the dark hours 
they pressed relentlessly onward. 
Finally, at three o’clock, Jan Pieter 
called the airmen for a powwow. 

“We are almost there,” he said. “We 
must be on our guard.” 

“I still think we should issue the 
tommy guns,” said Wynwood. 

“We want to keep bloodshed at a 
minimum,” said Jan Pieter. . 

Suddenly a searchlight threw a bath 
of light on them. Wynwood raised 
his pistol to try and shoot it out. A 
gun spoke, and his arm fell useless. 

“We do not want to hurt you, Cap¬ 
tain Wynwood,” said a guttural voice 
“You are more valuable alive. Wel¬ 
come Mynheer Van Bronck.” 

Though his plan had boomeranged, 
Jan Pieter kept his head. More than 
ever, he knew he needed his wits. Be¬ 
neath the guttural that voice was 
familiar. 

“Come out from behind the accent, 
Foster,” he said. 

“So you know me,” said Foster an¬ 
grily. He advanced into the field of 
light. “Did you suspect me in Living¬ 
ston, too?” 

“Perhaps,” said Jan Pieter, smiling 
amiably. 

“It’s a pity you did not arrest me 
then.” 

“One does not find the eagle’s nest 
by shooting the bird on the wing,” 
Jan Pieter replied. His bearing gave 
his comrades hope, even though a 
dozen men in Nazi uniforms sur¬ 
rounded them. “I wanted to visit your 
secret airdrome.” 

“You know about it?” Foster asked 
incredulously. 

“Yaah,” said Jan Pieter. “I sup¬ 
pose you put Black in charge of con¬ 
struction. But why did you kill the 
chiefs?” 

||BLACK began to curse from the 
JaJP darkness, but Foster silenced 
him. 

“The chiefs refused to work. We 
had to make an example of them. 
We figured that, lacking natives, the 
RSAAF would send in soldiers. We 
could handle them, and their arms 
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would come in handy.” 

The Nazis finished disarming the 
white men, herded the donkeys to¬ 
gether, and the procession continued. 

“I hardly expected to catch such a 
big fish,” said Foster to the Boer de¬ 
tective. “Berlin was disappointed 
when the plan to poison the cattle in 
South Africa failed. My chiefs will 
be glad to learn you are my prisoner.” 

"I can imagine,” said Jan Pieter. 
“After your Fifth Columns and Tro¬ 
jan Horses, what do you call this air¬ 
port—a Cuckoo’s Nest?” 

“Clever, Mynheer. We all know that 
cuckoos lay their eggs in other birds’ 
nest. Like our Luftwaffe in the 
English nest. Ha-ha!” 

“Knowledge is a wonderful thing,” 
said Jan Pieter. “So relaxing.” 

Guided by the searchlight mounted 
on bicycle wheels, they soon reached 
a heavy barbed-wire fence. Two Nazis 
guarded a reinforced gate. Inside the 
fence, a vast field showed under the 
moonlight. The natives were led to 
a stoutly built compound in one cor¬ 
ner. Nazi slavery ruled here. 

Temporary hangars stood between 
the native area and the white man’s 
quarters. A three-room structure in 
the latter housed the white prisoners, 
and to this Wynwood, Carberry and 
Maybridge were conducted. Foster 
led Jan Pieter to a strategically lo¬ 
cated building near the gate, his own 
quarters. 

Jan Pieter placed his hat on a table, 
lit his pipe. He looked around at the 
folding chairs, the cabinet trunk, then 
spotted the case of guns by a small 
filing cabinet. An automatic and a 
pair of clips were lying atop the case. 

Bruce Foster, secure in his quarters, 
was off guard only a moment. But a 
moment was enough. Moving amaz¬ 
ingly fast, the bulky Dutchman 
leaped across the room, knocked Fos¬ 
ter off balance and snatched up gun 
and clips. 

“You fool!” said Foster. “A shot 
will bring my men running. You can’t 
get away. I brought you here because 
you are a Boer, and as such deserve 
preferred treatment. But I can change 
all that.” 

He backed to the table, pressed a 
button. 

“Get away from there,” warned Jan 
Pieter. 


“You’re too late.” Foster grinned. 
Footsteps sounded outside. “Shoot 
him!” the Nazi called. “He’s armed. 
A painful wound will do.” 

_ The mesh over the window was 
ripped open. Jan Pieter looked at it, 
recovered in time to gun-whip a 
charging Bruce Foster to the floor. 
Then he waved at a smiling black face 
in the window. 

“Good work, Akka,” he said. “Pass 
these guns to the pukka pilots.” 

He handed the case to the pygmy, 
raced outside for the gates. 

“Halte, Handen hoch!” snapped 
Cain Black’s voice. 

“Kind of jumpy tonight, aren’t 
you?” Jan Pieter asked calmly. His 
newly acquired gun was concealed be¬ 
neath the skirt of his Norfolk jacket. 

When it appeared that Black recog¬ 
nized the newcomer, the two armed 
uards turned back to their posts, 
ain Black was suspicious. 

“Where’s Foster?” he demanded. 

“He’s sleeping,” Van Bronck de¬ 
clared truthfully. Then he took a 
quick step toward the slow-thinking 
Black, and whipped up his gun. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you were due 
for a nap, too,” he concluded. 

Cain Black whipped up his gun to 
fight off the paunchy Dutchman, but 
Jan Pieter stepped aside, brought up 
his fisted left hand, and clipped Black 
on the chin. His gun-hand came down 
and knocked the weapon out of 
Black’s fingers. 

The whole thing was over before 
the two guards recovered from their 
surprise. Van Bronck whipped up the 
fallen gun, and as Cain Black slipped 
to the ground, the Dutchman turned 
on the two storm troopers. 

“Drop your guns!” he ordered. 

HH^HE order was a signal for con- 
m. certed action in other parts of the 
camp. Chief Kavimba and his Barotses 
rallied the other natives, and they 
overwhelmed their guards almost be¬ 
fore the storm troopers realized what 
was happening. The glossy, sweating 
skin of the natives took on a rosy glow 
as the first faint streaks of dawn 
climbed up over the mountains of 
Mabombwe. 

As the gray tendrils of night were 
thrust away by the first spears of 
sunlight, the groggy Cain Black and 
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the two guards saw a strange sight. 
Now it was the Air Force men and 
their native safari men who held the 
upper hand. The machine-guns clat¬ 
tered, but this time they were aimed 
at the Nazis who had planned to take 
over South Africa. 

The Bechuanas in the first two 
safaris knew the identity of the kill¬ 
ers of the chiefs, and they were point- • 
ing these men out to Kavimba and 
his warriors for quick and summary 
revenge. 

Van Bronck prodded Black and his 
companions toward Foster’s house. 
Wynwood, Carberry, Maybridge and 
the freed pilots from the first two 
pack trains were rallying around the 
native warriors with the guns Akka 
had supplied them. 

The battle for the airport was brief. 
As the squadron leader joined Van 
Bronck, the Dutchman said: 

“Rig up your radio. Get in touch 
with the Air Force, and tell them to 
send in their planes.” 

Jan Pieter Van Bronck sat down on 
the porch of Foster’s bungalow. His 
pipe was in his mouth, and he was 
fingering the two guns, as he ran them 
from Cain Black to Bruce Foster. 

Chief Kavimba was standing in the 
midst of his warriors at the edge of 
the porch. 


“Have your men take down that 
camouflage,” the Dutch detective said. 
“When Squadron Leader Wynwood 
gets in touch with his base, we’ll have 
planes coming in here.” 

Bruce Foster watched the activity 
on the airdrome, and he glowered as 
he spotted forty pygmies working 
with the six-foot Barotses. 

“How did they get in here?” he 
asked. 

“They wrought your downfall,” Jan 
Pieter pointed out. “I told you liter¬ 
ature was a wonderful thing. Back 
in the days of Persia, there was a chap 
named Ali Baba. Forty thieves rode 
into his house in oil jars. Akka and 
his men rode in here in the wicker 
panniers on the white Zulu donkeys. 
They were a big help in setting us 
free and turning the tables on you. 
You ought to learn to read, Herr Fos¬ 
ter.” 

Jan Pieter laughed. Wynwood’s 
eyes opened in amazement. Chief 
Kavimba looked at Akka, the pygmy, 
with new respect. The Dutch detec¬ 
tive shifted his pipe to one corner of 
his mouth and began to hum the tune 
to “Pack Your Things and Trek!” 

Half an hour later the V formation 
of a squadron of the South African 
Air Force was coming in over the 
field. 


Fighting Leathernecks in Action 

When the Panama Canal is Threatened 
Captain Jerry March and His Devil-Dogs 
Steal a March on the Nazis in 
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E VERY hour of every day on the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian and Arctic 
oceans, on the Caribbean, Mediterranean, Red, White, Black and 
Coral seas, the merchant sailors of the United Nations are writing 
new chapters in an unparalleled epic of heroic seamanship as they risk dive 
bombers, torpedoes and the shells of surface raiders to deliver the sinews of 
war to the widely spread battle fronts against the Axis. 

Many of them have had ships shot out from under them, have endured 
the anguish of wounds long untended, the horrors of long hours or days or 
even weeks in icy or shark-infested waters. Almost without exception and 
entirely without compulsion save that of wanting to do their utmost to en¬ 
sure final Axis defeat, without public honor or reward save for a rare and 
useless medal, these men have gone right back to sea as soon as they were fit. 

In order that their courage and tenacity under circumstances almost un¬ 
believable may receive a fraction of the recognition it deserves, THRILLING 
ADVENTURES hereby inaugurates a department called “Sailors Without 
Uniforms’’—a department devoted to these iron men of the sea and their 
heroism. —THE EDITOR. 


RUSSIANS HONOR BRITISH SEA COOK FOR CONVOY HEROISM 


A SHIP’S cook, 26-year-old Ben¬ 
jamin Corey, is the first British 
seaman to receive the Order of the 
Red Star, one of the highest Russian 
awards for personal bravery, which 
carries with it a small annuity and the 
privilege of free transportation for 
life on Russian railroads. Coffey was 
torpedoed during one of the recent 
convoy operations which brought con¬ 
siderable quantities of supplies to 
Russia from England. 

Coffey is a “Geordie”—one of those 
toughened Tyneside sailors who are 
among the staunchest of all British 
seafaring men. He and a fellow 
Geordie, Percy Grey, shipped to¬ 
gether, messed together and remained 
aboard ship together until just before 
the vessel slipped under the water. 
Between the time of the attack and 
the subsequent sinking of the ship, 
they tended their wounded shipmates. 

In Coffey’s ship were Radio Officer 
George K. Garstin of Maghera, Coun- 
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ty Londonderry, Northern Ireland, 
who won the M.B.E., and Able Sea¬ 
man George Jamieson of Dartford, 
Kent, who won the British Empire 
Medal for gallantry and determina¬ 
tion. Garstin sent messages to the last 
and kept up the spirit of all aboard a 
raft on which some of the crew found 
safety. 

“I just got one of the injured men 
on to the raft,” said Grey, “when the 
ship up-ended herself and the raft cap¬ 
sized and sucked me down. When I 
broke surface, the injured man had 
drifted away, but though I can’t swim, 
I reached him and pulled him aboard. 

“The enemy submarine surfaced, 
and we shouted to it to take the in¬ 
jured aboard. ‘Sorry, but this is war,’ 
the commander replied. However he 
pulled an upturned lifeboat along¬ 
side, to which several injured men 
were clinging, gave them wine and 
water, showed them the course to the 
nearest land and then submerged. 







"The hero of 
the ship was my 
19 - year - old as¬ 
sistant steward, 
Thomas Waller 
of Whitby, who 
was killed after 
giving his life- 
jacket to a 
wounded ship¬ 
mate and disap¬ 
pearing into the 
shattered engine 
room to help the 
injured en¬ 
gineer.” 


SEAMAN 
CHENEY WINS 
FIRST MERCHANT 
MEDAL FOR VALOR 

T HE honor of the 
first award of 
the Distinguished 
Service Medal of 
the Merchant Ma¬ 
rian Edwin F. 

Cheney, 25, of Yea- 
don, Pennsylvania. 

In pinning on the 
medal, President 
Roosevelt cited him 
for heroism above 
and beyond the call 
of duty during the 
torpedoing of his 
ship when he res¬ 
cued a half dozen of 
his mates from a 
sea of burning oil. 

Cheney was at the 
wheel of the tanker 
John D. Gill the 
night a torpedo 
struck her amid¬ 
ships on the star¬ 
board side. A geyser 
of oil was blown into the air by the ex¬ 
plosion, filling those starboarded lifeboats 
that had not been shattered by the blast. 

Cheney’s boat station was aft on the star¬ 
board side, and a sudden wall of flame cut 
that section of the ship off from the for¬ 
ward portions. 

Realizing that it was out of the ques¬ 
tion to launch the boats in the holcaust, 
Cheney released the port bow raft, which 
drifted 200 feet from the vessel through 
the burning oil. 

After urging his shipmates to follow him, 
Cheney jumped overboard and swam under 


Edwin F. Cheney, Jr., 25-year-old 
seaman from Yeadon, Pa., on Octo¬ 
ber 8 was decorated by President 
Roosevelt with the first Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal of the U. S, 
Merchant Marine, shown at right in 
actual size. Seaman Cheney 
cited “for heroism above and 
yond the call of duty during enemy 
attack’’ when he rescued six of his 
mates from a sea of burning oil. 
“His extraordinary courage and 
disregard of his own safety will be 
an inspiration to seamen of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine everywhere.” 
Lower right shows reverse of medal. 


the head and i_ 

extraordinary feat. 

He put out the fire o 
dashing water over 
whereabouts to the r 


accomplishing this 

the blazing raft by 
t, then called his 

. _i who had followed 

him over the side. Leaving the compara¬ 
tive safety of the raft, he swam to ex¬ 
hausted mates who were floundering badly, 
towed or guided at least eight of them to 
refuge. 

After a two-month convalescence, young 
Cheney went right back to sea again on a 
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sistership of his first vessel, was promptly has one child, is almost certainly at sea 
torpedoed a second time, receiving a bro- again as this is written. He’s the kind who 
ken rib on this occasion. He’s married, won’t give up. 


A DANISH SAILOR SHOWS HIS UNBEATABLE COURAGE 


A ACE ANDERSEN is a small, 
blue-eyed, blond and very stub¬ 
born young Dane. His business is be¬ 
ing a seaman A. B., and German sub¬ 
marines are not going to drive him 
out of it. For the past two years, 
he’s never been ashore more than two 
weeks at a time, he’s been an inter¬ 
mittent and slippery prisoner of the 
French in Morocco, and he’s been tor¬ 
pedoed three times. 

When the French collapsed in the 
summer of 1940, the French boat he 
was on headed for Casablanca in 
French Morocco, and Anderson al¬ 
most was landlocked. He kept try¬ 
ing to escape in one kind of boat or 
another so that he was at sea most of 
the time—though not for long. The 
French would recapture him, warn 
him, jail him — and then he’d try 
again. He just couldn’t stay ashore. 


Finally, in March, 1941, with four 
companions, 25 bottles of beer and a 
little hardtack, he successfully 
slipped out of harbor. Sailing on a 
storm wind from the south, the boat 
raced 300 miles to Gibraltar in three 
days and three nights, even overtak¬ 
ing and passing a few motorboats on 
the way. 

Later that year, doing business as 
usual as an A. B., he was torpedoed 
in the North Atlantic, again, five 
months ago in the South Atlantic, 
again last month in the North At¬ 
lantic. 

His happy memory is the naviga¬ 
tion with one small compass from 
Morocco to Gibraltar. 

“Hit Gib right on the nose,” he said 
proudly. There are four or five thou¬ 
sand other Danish Aage Andersens 
sailing now to beat the Nazis. 


SECOND AMERICAN AWARD TO MERCHANT SEAMAN 


T HE second merchant seaman to be 
awarded the Merchant Marine Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal for heroism 
“above and beyond the call of duty” is 
Second Officer Frank A. Santina of Mont¬ 
clair, N. J., the Maritime Commission an¬ 
nounced recently. Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
made the award at the annual banquet of 
the American Merchant Marine Conference 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Santina was one of two survivors of a 
lifeboat which was blown high into the 
air by a torpedo as the crew was attempt¬ 
ing to leave their sinking vessel. In spite 
of severe injuries and with complete dis¬ 
regard for his personal safety, Second Offi¬ 
cer Santina swam back to his ship, launched 
a life raft and saved the life of a helpless 
shipmate. 

Santina’s ship, a medium-sized American 
freighter, was attacked in the Gulf of 
Mexico on May 26. Almost immediately 
the crew saw the flash of the submarine’s 
heavy caliber deck gun. The ship turned 
and raced at full speed, the submarine giv¬ 
ing chase. For more than half an hour, 


shell fire raked the fleeing vessel before 
the submarine sent the first torpedo crash¬ 
ing through her side. Only then did the 
captain give the order to abandon ship. 

The first of the lifeboats got away safely 
with 15 crew members, the remaining 20 
launching another lifeboat. The boat was 
successfully launched, loaded and was pre¬ 
paring to shove off from the sinking ship 
when the submarine fired a second torpedo. 

The second torpedo exploded squarely 
under the lifeboat, flinging the men in a 
smother of water and wreckage high into 
the air. All but two were killed outright. 
Santina and Kurt Gonska, a watertender, 
were in the bow furthest from the explo¬ 
sion and thus escaped, although suffering 
severe injuries. 

Santina managed to tow his critically in¬ 
jured shipmate to some wreckage floating 
nearby. He then swam back to the sinking 
ship and climbed aboard. An unlaunched 
life raft still hung in the rigging and San¬ 
tina attempted to release it, but in his 
weakened condition was unable to get it 
free. At the other end of the vessel there 
was another life raft. Dragging himself 




along the sloping deck of the fast sinking That night, the survivors were picked up 
vessel he was successful in getting it into by a passing steamer and taken to a Gulf 
the water. Plunging in after it, his first Coast port where the injured men were 
act was to drag his almost unconscious all given the very best of hospital treat- 
shipmate to safety aboard the raft. ment. 


NEW HONORS FOR MERCHANT HEROES 


TOO SUPPLEMENT the new Paul- 
JL Manship-designed Distinguished 
Service Medal of the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine, the War Shipping Administra¬ 
tion has formed a club for seamen 
whose purpose is to provide proper 
recognition for sailors who had been 
torpedoed, bombed, shelled or ship¬ 
wrecked in the war zones. 

The exploits arid achievements of 
these seamen in delivering their es¬ 
sential war cargoes despite enemy 
submarines, bombers and mines has 
become a modern epic, and the War 
Shipping Administration does not in¬ 
tend that such achievements shall go 
unrewarded. Many of these hitherto 
unsung heroes have been forced to 
take to the lifeboats time after time, 
but once they again reach port, they 
invariably head for the nearest ship¬ 
ping office. 

“You bet I’m going back to sea,” is 
their slogan. It is this spirit which 
keynotes the purpose of the club— 
keep ’em sailing. 

The new club will have no rules, no 


officers, no dues and no obligations 
other than to foster good fellowship 
and patriotic effort among merchant 
seamen. Membership will be optional 
for those eligible, and will include 
both officers and seamen. 

As evidence of membership, the 
WSA will provide a distinctive rib¬ 
bon bar like that worn by members 
of the armed forces. If the ship of a 
member has been lost through enemy 
action, a silver star will be affixed to 
the ribbon bar, an additional star 
being added for each engagement in 
which a vessel is sunk. Already, some 
men are eligible to wear six stars. 

Seamen applying for club member¬ 
ship are instructed to give the name 
of the vessel upon which they have 
served, their license number or sea¬ 
man’s identification number and their 
present address. The WSA will pass 
on the eligibility of all applicants, 
and no one will be allowed to wear 
the ribbon unless certified by the 
agency. Frank Rusk, WSA, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., is executive secretary. 


CONVOY SEAMEN WILL NEVER FORGET AXIS TREACHERY! 


T HOSE who have suffered Axis attack 
on the perilous Murmansk convoy route 
have no desire to forget the experience— 
they want revenge. A young ex-Prince- 
tonian, Ensign Kenneth W. Tipping, wears 
the uniform of the United States Navy, but 
serves with the “sailors without uniform” 
as commandant of a freighter gun crew. 

He was at sea for five and a half months 
before his ship came to grips with the 
enemy, north of the Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula, but after that, the sky fell in. Nazi 
scout planes had been overhead for a 
couple of days, but Tipping had no idea 
of what was coming until two ships in the 
convoy were torpedoed by submarines, 
without warning, on a Sunday morning. 

While receiving the coxwairis report the 
fourth gun of the ship’s defense armament 
was manned and ready to go, he saw a 
ship astern of the freighter on which he 
Stood, belch smoke and steam from amid¬ 


ships on the. starboard side. She was badly 
hit and her engines stopped, but did not 

Early in the afternoon, the convoy was 
bombed without damage from too high for 
the anti-aircraft to function properly. 
Then, around three o’clock, Tony Lima 
from Ludlow, Massachusetts, manning a 
fifty-caliber machine gun, spotted a fleet 
of about forty Nazi planes. 

They were low-flying torpedo bombers 
and dive bombers, and Tipping had his 
gunners hold their fire until they were less 
than a mile away. After that it was a 
matter of firing at will. 

The Nazis sank the column leader in the 
convoy, sending her to the bottom in a 
burst of flames that rose more than a hun¬ 
dred yards. Convoy and escort vessels 
were blackening the sky with anti-aircraft 
bursts. 

(Concluded on page 78). 
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CHAPTER I 
Trouble at Medicine Bow 

T HE rutted, dust-stippled 
streets of Medicine Bow 
seethed with a roaring tide of 
brawny railroad laborers. Ruddy- 
cheeked Irish graders, spikers and tie- 
layers moved in an endless stream to 
and from the tents and canvas-covered 
shacks that served as saloons. 

Standing in the shadows at the edge 
of the crowded walk opposite the 
Golden Palace, Dan Drury watched 
the night build up to lusty, violent 
proportions in this boom town. 


He was tall, rangy and slender¬ 
hipped, and there was a rugged cast to 
his bronzed features. His steel-blue 
eyes, set wide apart on either side of a 
long straight nose, held a piercing 
quality. Young though he was, life 
had taken Dan Drury constantly into 
danger. 

This was a wild land of hard men 
and perilous risks and only the strong 
could survive. Some of that hardness 
had got into Dan Drury’s face, leav¬ 
ing it bleak and taciturn and very 
alert. 

He thought of his brother, Hal, and 
wondered if he were at the gaming 


Dan Drury Bucks Lynch Law—the Only 
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tables of The Golden Palace, gambling 
and drinking up his hard-earned buf¬ 
falo hunting money. 

Medicine Bow had mushroomed 
into ugly existence with the advent of 
the Union Pacific Railroad which was 
pushing twin steel ribbons westward 
across the continent. The march of 
the iron horse had brought gangs of 
hard-working, hard-fighting and hard- 
drinking paddies. After them had 
come the gamblers and thieves, land- 
sharks and bowler-hatted drummers, 
scheming politicians and painted 
women. 

Almost lost in the flickering shad¬ 


ows, Dan Drury stiffened when he saw 
his brother lurch uncertainly out of 
the canvas-covered opening of The 
Golden Palace. 

Drury’s eyes narrowed and he 
started across the street. Then he 
halted as another man emerged from 
The Golden Palace and started walk¬ 
ing a short distance behind Hal. This 
second man was Bim Braddock, an¬ 
other of the party of hunters who, 
along with the Drurys, had been hired 
by the railroad to supply it huge con¬ 
struction gangs with meat. 

Braddock was a towering hulk of a 
man with shaggy black hair and brows. 


Law in Medicine Bow, Wi!d Railroad Town! 
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His craggy face was square and blunt, 
his eyes bright, glittering balls of 
black fire in his swarthy cheeks. 

A premonition of trouble sent its 
chill tremor up and down Dan Drury’s 
back. Braddock was definitely stalk¬ 
ing Hal for some sinister purpose. 

jg^ROM the direction Hal was tak- 
JSL ing, Dan concluded his brother 
was headed for the small frame hotel 
near a more deserted portion of town 
where they shared a bare two-by-four 
room. Hal swung left into a narrow 
alley and Dan hastened his steps. He 
started running when big Bim Brad- 
dock turned into the alley after Hal. 

Reaching the entrance, Dan saw the 
dark blot of two figures move to¬ 
gether. He was dashing headlong 
through the gloom when he heard a 
stifled grunt and saw a weaving shape 
topple to earth. Then the remaining 
figure, looming wide and large and un¬ 
mistakably that of Bim Braddock, 
bent swiftly to his victim. But the 
sound of Dan’s approach jerked him 
upright. 

“Get away from my brother, Brad¬ 
dock!” Dan Drury raged. 

Braddock made no reply. Instead, 
he lunged straight at Drury. A long, 
6teel-muscled arm whistled through 
the gloom and a welt-knuckled fist 
crashed against the side of Drury’s 
head. 

He careened dizzily against the 
wall. Braddock closed in swiftly, 
thick, hairy arms resolving into pump¬ 
ing blurs. Hard blows hammered 
Drury’s chin. His knees began to sag. 

Somehow, he slid to one side and 
raked Braddock’s face with a stiff left. 
A wild punch ripped past his ear and 
he countered with a jolting right that 
failed to stop the bigger man. Brad¬ 
dock waded in, cursing savagely. A 
torrid smash to the chin dropped 
Drury. Desperately he tried to roll 
clear, but Braddock heaved his great 
frame on top of him, pinning him to 
the ground. 

Braddock’s clawed fingers grasped 
his windpipe and tightened relent¬ 
lessly. The veins began to throb in 
Drury’s forehead. His eyes bulged, 
threatening to pop out of his face. 
Wind tore at his throat and stayed 
there, imprisoned by viselike fingers. 


Blindly, Drury struck at the face 
above him. His strength was ebbing 
fast and Braddock was increasing the 
pressure. He seemed to be floating off 
into space. By some grim drive of 
will Drury got his knees up beneath 
the big buffalo hunter and plunged his 
boots into the latter’s mid-section. 

Gasping in pain, Braddock released 
his grip on Drury’s throat and was 
catapulted across the alley, his body 
striking the farther building wall 
with a solid thump. 

Drury got to his feet, moved toward 
his adversary. Braddock, the wind 
knocked out of him, rose more slowly. 
Drury charged. He smothered Brad¬ 
dock’s wild punches, and felled the 
big man with a barrage of rights and 
lefts. 

Braddock got up, but Drury gave 
him no time to get set. He moved in, 
pumped a savage left under the heart 
and followed through with a jolting 
uppercut to the chin that sent Brad¬ 
dock sprawling in the dust. 

A SUDDEN movement_ behind 
Drury pulled him around. 

"Who’s that?” demanded a weak 
voice. “W—what’s—goin’ on?” 

Drury relaxed. His brother, forgot¬ 
ten in the struggle, had recovered 
from Braddock’s slugging and had 
climbed to his feet. 

“It’s all right, Hal,” grunted Dan 
swiftly. “It’s me—Dan.” 

Dan grabbed his brother by the arm 
and steered him down the end of the 
alley. Strangely enough the blow Hal 
had taken appeared to have cleared his 
head, though his face was streaked 
with blood from a cut above his ear. 

“What happened?” queried Hal, his 
gray eyes puzzled. While Dan was an 
inch over six feet in height, Hal was 
barely five-feet-nine. He had a more 
slender bui^d than Dan, but he had 
the same square jaw and taciturn fea¬ 
tures. “I remember goin’ outa The 
Golden Palace and walkin’ down the 
alley, then somebody hit me—” 

“Bim Braddock beefed yuh,” 
snapped Dan brusquely. “I saw him 
follow yuh outa the saloon. He looked 
like he had somethin’ in mind, and 
with you staggerin’ with rotgut I fig- 
gered I’d be on hand in case o’ trouble.! 
And I was just in time. Reckon he was 
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ready to go through yore clothes, 
lookin’ for dinero.” 

Hal Drury flushed in discomfort, 
but he faced his brother. 

“Yuh’re right. I had too much.” His 
voice roughened. “I won three hun¬ 
dred from Braddock at stud tonight.” 

“And he slugged yuh to get it back,” 
grunted Dan. “Wonder where he got 
the three hundred to lose. Mebbe he 
makes a habit o’ beefin’ half-drunk 
gents who’ve won at the tables.” 

Hal nodded grimly, his eyes specu¬ 
lative. 

“Thanks for showin’ up when yuh 
did, Dan. He didn’t get the money. It 
won’t make him like us any more, 
especially when he hates our hides al¬ 
ready for stoppin’ him from gettin’ 
the graders to quit work that time 
when the payroll was two weeks late. 
Colonel Reed would’ve fired him that 
time if he’d been able to prove he was 
workin’ with a crooked combine tryin’ 
to wreck the U. P.” 

Dan Drury’s knuckles clenched and 
his chin lifted. 

“From now on we’ll have to watch 
our backs,” he murmured thinly. 
“Braddock will kill us shore if he gets 
half a chance.” 

Inside their hotel room Hal riffled 
through the money he had won, his 
hands fumbling with each bill. Then 
both sprawled on the narrow cots that 
served as beds in the boom town hotel. 

CHAPTER II 
Death Tries Twice 

^y^-^OMETIME in the middle 
' * ^ of the night Dan Drury 
came instantly awake. 
There was a cold sweat 
on his brow and he could 
have sworn he’d heard 
movement in their room. 
The silence and the ten¬ 
sion was like a thick, suffocating 
vapor. His nerves began to pump and 
throb. 

Abruptly his eyes, straining 
through the gloom, detected a darker 
blot that was the shape of a man bend¬ 
ing over him. Even as he reached for 
the gun under his pillow, he twisted 
aside. 

A man’s harsh breathing rasped in 
his ear. Dan got his hand on his gun, 


then a blunt object crashed down upon 
his skull. Oblivion began to sweep in 
over his senses. He rolled to the *dge 
of the cot, feeling for his weapon. 

He heard a dull thud across the 
room and realized there were two hid¬ 
den attackers, and that the other man 
had probably just slugged Hal. 

Simultaneously boots pounded on 
the stairs and a half-drunk paddy 
yelled something to a companion. In¬ 
side the room Dan’s cot creaked as 
he lurched around. The man above 
him struck again and Dan felt dizzi¬ 
ness crowd him more closely as he 
tumbled to the floor. From across the 
room he heard a sibilant whisper. 

“Let’s get outa here before we’re 
trapped.” 

“Yuh got it?” demanded the fellow 
near Dan. 

“Yeah,” came the muffled reply. 
“Can’t stop to make sure o’ these jig¬ 
gers now.” 

Desperately Dan fought to his el¬ 
bows. He crawled along the punch¬ 
eons, his fingers groping toward the 
cot, questing for the gun. Then the 
door was flung open and two masked 
men were briefly limned in the dim 
light of the hallway. 

Dan got his hands on his gun and 
struggled to his feet. There was a ter¬ 
rific buzzing in his skull, and his legs 
were unsteady. Lurching toward the 
door, he heard a scuffling sound. 
Someone shrilled a curse. It was fol¬ 
lowed by a cry of pain, the thud of a 
body, then boots drummed rapidly 
down the stairs. 

Dan got the door open, staggered 
out into the hall and bumped into the 
brawny figure of a man. 

“Jerry McCabe!” he husked. 

“Hello, Danny,” came the thick 
reply. “Sure an’ ye look as if ye’ve 
been fightin’ with a wildcat.” 

Dan was looking past McCabe to an¬ 
other wide-chested, ruddy-cheeked 
spiker, Tom Grady. There was a welt 
over the Irishman’s eye. He had fallen 
against the stair bannister and now 
picked himself up. 

“Two jaspers just attacked Hal and 
myself in our rooms,” grated Dan, his 
eyes rolling with a dim savagery. 
“Reckon they would have killed us if 
they hadn’t heard you boys cornin’ up 
the - stairs.’* 
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“The blasted spalpeens!” thundered 
McCabe, a blue-eyed, black-haired 
giant with long arms and great welt- 
knuckled fists. “One o’ them hit Tom 
there with a gun-barrel.” 

“Who was it?” demanded Tom 
Grady. He was as big as McCabe, with 
a square blunt jaw and fiery eyes. 
“The skunks had bandannas coverin’ 
their faces.” 

“I’m not sure, but I think it was 
Eim Braddock and one o’ his pards,” 
grunted Dan. “I caught him sluggin’ 
Hal in an alley tonight to get three 
hundred dollars Hal won from him at 
stud. Reckon Braddock may have 
come back to get his dinero.” 

"MJ|CCABE growled deeply in his 
Ivm thick chest as he followed Dan 
and the other Irishman back into the 
room. Dan struck a match and lit the 
candle on the battered dresser. 

Hal was just struggling up from his 
cot. There was a lump the size of a 
lemon on his head. Dan was no better 
off. Blood ran from a cut in his scalp. 
It had seeped down across his right 
cheek, hardening the untamed expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

“I thought they’d done for yuh, 
Hal,” said Dan with relief. “I’m guess- 
in’ Bim Braddock paid us a visit to 
square accounts. Since there’s no locks 
on these doors they had no trouble 
gettin’ in.” 

Sudden shock rolled through Hal 
Drury. He leaned over and ran his 
hand under his pillow. 

“They got it, Dan,” he muttered an¬ 
grily. “My money-belt is gone.” 

“And my knife is gone,” said Dan. 

“Did they take that, too?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t remember 
takin’ it outa my belt tonight. I might 
have lost it in the alley.” 

“Well, Danny, what’re ye waitin’ 
for?” demanded Jerry McCabe. He 
made a wide-chested, imposing shape 
in the small room. His hands were 
planted firmly on his hips and anger 
lifted his temper to the boiling point. 
“Let’s round up Braddock, give him 
the lickin’ he deserves.” 

The Irishmen started toward the 
door, but Dan restrained them. 

“Wait! I’m only guessing it was 
Braddock,” he said quietly, the calm 
mask of his face concealing the dep#i 


of his fury. “I don’t want to make any 
mistakes. I hope to find proof it was 
Braddock. When I get it, I’ll have 
somethin’ to say to him.” 

"An’ me spoilin’ for a foight!” 
grumbled McCabe. “All right, Danny. 
But watch yore back. If he tried to 
kill ye once, he’ll try again. An’ if 
ye’re needin’ any help, call on us. 

Dan Drury thanked the two spikers 
for their offer of assistance, then 
closed the door as they lurched down 
the corridor to their own rooms on the 
same floor. And before Dan dropped 
off to sleep again he made the grim 
resolve that he would get to the bot¬ 
tom of the night’s attack. If Braddock 
was responsible, then they’d have it 
out. Only this time the issue would be 
settled by death. 

The next morning the Drurys rode 
out of Medicine Bow on the work 
train with the rest of their small party 
of buffalo hunters. All the flat cars 
were filled with a rugged crew of tie- 
layers and spikers. 

Dan saw McCabe and Grady at the 
head of the car behind them. And on 
their own car he saw Bim Braddock 
and Turk Garvin, his hard-faced com¬ 
panion. Once Braddock’s eyes met 
Dan’s and Dan thought he detected a 
mocking, triumphant light in Brad- 
dock’s glance. 

At the end of track the hunters 
hopped off the wheezing train and ran 
to their cavvy of horses. Brawny pad¬ 
dies went to the heaped-up pile of ties 
and carried them to the road-bed. On 
top of the creosoted timbers the huge 
rails were laid. And after them came 
the spikers, shoulders and arms 
knotted with muscle, wielding their 
sledge-hammers and driving the great 
spikes home with a harsh spang-spang. 

Dan and Hal saddled up rapidly, 
ignoring Bim Braddock who was 
mounting a huge roan nearby. With a 
loud yell to the laborers the hunters 
spurred off. 

r g^HEY rode until early afternoon 
M. before they spotted a grazing herd 
across a wide, undulating plateau 
thickly carpeted with the curling ten¬ 
drils of buffalo grass. Instantly Dan 
and the others set out to circle the 
bison, head back down-wind from the 
animals. Rushing down a long spur, 
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they hit the herd with a screaming 
burst of rifle fire that sent the beasts 
stampeding westward. 

Flaming guns took a heavy toll, but 
the kill was stretched out along a wide 
line of pursuit that would give the 
skinners following in wagons plenty 
to do. 

The din of pounding hoofs became 
terrific. Dan looked back once and 
saw Hal a short distance behind him. 
Braddock and Garvin were farther to 
the rear, working their Sharps with 
deadly precision. 

Dan drew a bead on a shaggy bull, 
sighting for a hit back of the foreleg 
and about one-third of the way up the 
body. He fired and the beast stumbled 
to its knees and rolled over. He hadn’t 
heard the shot. He’d just felt the 
heavy jar of his Sharps bucking 
against his shoulder, followed by the 
tell-tale puff of smoke. 

Glancing once more to the rear, a 
surge of horror stormed through his 
vitals. He saw Hal’s horse stumble, 
veer toward the stampeding bison. Hal 
lurched in the saddle, arms thrown 
high, then the horse bucked him full 
into the milling, plunging herd. 

Dan’s heart turned over in his stom¬ 
ach and his throat was suddenly dry. 
He swung his mount around and saw 
Bim Braddock and Turk Garvin wheel 
aside and head toward the place where 
Hal had gone down. Grimly, Dan 
emptied his Sharps into the edges of 
the herd, trying to turn them aside, 
away from the horse and rider now 
lost in a boiling cloud of dust. 

At last the shaggy horde did turn. 
But when Dan reached the scene of 
the accident and saw the battered, 
hoof-trampled body of his brother a 
terrible nausea roiled his insides. 

Braddock and Garvin dismounted 
with Dan, but the latter brushed them 
aside to kneel down beside Hal. Ten¬ 
derly he gathered Hal in his arms. The 
face was almost unrecognizable— 
smashed and battered by pound-hoofs. 
And the body was as limp as a rag, 
testifying to splintered, crushed 
bones. 

“I reckon I’m done huntin’ today,” 
Dan grunted to the other hunters who 
now stood about him in an awkward 
group. 

“Tough luck,” said Bim Braddock. 


Dan glanced up at the big man and 
saw an odd, malicious glint in the nar¬ 
rowed eyes that he couldn’t fathom. 

“That herd is gone now,” said Jim 
Hartley, a grizzled old hunter. “WeTl 
all call it a day. We shot us plenty o’ 
buffalo meat. Got to get yore brother 
back to Medicine Bow.” 

CHAPTER III 
Framed! 

T WAS a grim, silent 
group that rode back to 
end of track late that 
afternoon. Hard-tem¬ 
pered spikers and graders 
who’d known Hal and 
liked him were deeply 
disturbed by his sudden 
f by silent agreement Mc¬ 
Cabe and Grady sat with Dan on the 
work-train on the way back to Medi¬ 
cine Bow, Hal’s body beside them. 

The long purple shadows of dusk 
were crawling across the rugged land 
when the steaming high-wheeler, bell- 
clanging, side rods clanking noisily, 
chuffed into the depot. 

It was while Dan was turning back 
to the flat car to help McCabe and 
Grady lift Hal’s body, that he was 
conscious of a sudden, stiff silence 
that had fallen on the laborers who 
had been raising a loud clamor mo¬ 
ments before. He saw McCabe crane 
his head around in puzzlement, then 
growl an oath. At the instant a gun 
barrel prodded Dan’s back. 

“Yuh’re under arrest, Drury!” said 
a grim voice behind him. 

Dan turned slowly to regard Gregg 
Sands, one of the U. P. trouble-shoot¬ 
ers and the only law in Medicine Bow. 
Sands’ lantern-jawed face was strict 
and unfriendly. Behind him glowered 
a handful of saloon riff-raff. 

The shadow of grief had engraved 
indelible lines upon Dan Drury’s taci¬ 
turn cheeks. Whatever lightness and 
humor had been in him had gone with 
the brutal snuffing out of Hal’s life. 
But now watching the bleak cheerless¬ 
ness of Gregg Sands’ eyes, feeling the 
taut stillness of the laborers and riff¬ 
raff around him, Dan was vaguely un¬ 
easy. A sensation of evil seized his 
insides, twisting them into unyielding 
knots. 
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“Arrest for what, ye blitherin’ 
fool?” demanded Tom Grady. 

"For robbin’ the Union Pacific 
maintenance office last night and mur¬ 
derin’ Pete Yunker, the paymaster.” 

“You’re crazy, Sands!” blurted 
Drury, his spine beginning to crawl. 
“I wasn’t near the office last night.” 

Sands shook his head. His left hand 
dipped into a pocket and brought out 
a bright metal object. 

“This is yore knife—yore name’s on 
the handle,” he said thinly. “We found 
it this mornin’ stickin’ in Pete 
Yunker’s back!” 

The trouble-shooter’s blunt state¬ 
ment struck Drury with the solid im¬ 
pact of a physical blow. He staggered, 
seeing the swift change in faces that 
had formerly been friendly. Bewilder¬ 
ment changed to doubt, then skidded 
swiftly into anger. 

“Them Drurys weren’t satisfied 
with the money they drew down for 
shootin’ buffalo, they had to go an’ 
beef poor Pete Yunker!” growled 
someone from the crowd. 

“Yeah, an’ the jigger’s got away 
with ten thousand dollars.” 

“It’s a frame-up!” said Drury 
hoarsely. 

“This is yore knife?”queried Sands. 
When Drury nodded, the trouble¬ 
shooter went on grimly. “I reckon 
what the boys are sayin’ is true. You 
an’ yore brother did for Yunker. We 
searched yore hotel room for the 
money. Where did yuh put it?” 

“I didn’t take it. Me an’ Hal had 
nothin’ to do with it! I missed my 
knife last night after I caught Brad- 
dock tryin’ to beef Hal in an alley.” 
Drury broke off, a red haze coming 
before his eyes. He swung toward Bim 
Braddock and savagery ripped across 
his emotions. “Curse you, Braddock, 
this is some o’ yore work. I lost my 
knife last night. Yuh picked it up, 
stabbed Yunker with it, knowin’ I’d be 
blamed for it.” 

"Danny’s right,” added McCabe 
“Grady an’ me kept Danny an’ Hal 
from bein’ killed by two sneakin’ jig¬ 
gers in their hotel room last night. 
I’m bettin’ those skunks were Brad¬ 
dock an’ Garvin.” 

A loud bellow of fury rose from 
Braddock’s throat. 

"That’s a pack o’ lies,” he blared. 


His face was flushed in anger, but the 
mocking light in his eyes lingered 
when he faced Drury. “Don’t go tryin’ 
to frame me for a killin’ yuh did yore- 
self!” 

W ATCHING the faces around 
him, Braddock lifted his hand 
for silence. 

“I don’t know how yuh all felt about 
Yunker. But I liked him. Never hurt 
anyone in his life, yet Drury mur¬ 
dered him as yuh’ve all heard Gregg 
Sands say. That knife is proof enough 
for me. And he stole money—money 
that’s part o’ yore wages, wages that 
uh’ve sweated and toiled for in the 
ot sun. I say Drury ought to be 
hung!” 

“Yeah, Braddock’s right! Hang the 
skunk!” 

Others took up the horrible cry. The 
crowd milled about in sudden fury, 
closing in upon Drury. McCabe and 
Grady, together with several other 
loyal spikers and tie-layers, crowded 
around, lashing out at the rest of the 
seething mob with smashing, welt- 
knuckled fists. Loud curses and shouts 
rent the night air. Men went down 
and were trampled upon while Gregg 
Sands fired his gun into the air, at¬ 
tempting to restore order. 

“Git back, ye bloomin’ spalpeens!” 
roared McCabe, pummeling a ruddy 
face with his fists. “Danny isn’t the 
lad to go stabbin’ people in the back. 
Ye’ll not be hangin’ him this night!” 

Suddenly Drury found himself 
pressed against the side of a flat car. 
Men surged in upon him, murder lust 
in their eyes. He fought back vi¬ 
ciously with a dry, terrible ache in his 
heart. Blows thudded into his face, 
pumped into his mid-section, driving 
the wind from him. He went down, 
got up again, his arms lashing out 
mechanically. He went down once 
more, blackness closing in upon him. 

When he opened his eyes he saw 
that he was standing. His arms were 
firmly gripped by two stern-visaged 
graders. Nearby McCabe and Grady, 
their faces bleeding, still fought on. 
Gregg Sands was in front of him, his 
gun leveled. 

“Drury goes back to town,” Sands 
yelled. “We’ll try him in The Golden 
Palace. It’ll be like the juries they 
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have in minin’ camps. If you gents 
vote for hangin’, then he stretches 
hemp.” 

Grimly Dan Drury shook his head 
to clear it. He strained to get away 
from the arms that held him. His eyes, 
bright with a terrible heat, bored into 
Braddock. 

“Braddock, yuh framed this on me,” 
he grated, a low deadliness in his tone, 
his mouth a pale gash in his bleeding 
face. “Yuh’ve hated me since me 
and Hal blocked yore attempts to halt 
construction on the U. P. several 
months ago. Yuh slugged Hal last 
night. You an’ someone else tried to 
kill us later and robbed Hal of the 
three hundred dollars he won from 
yuh at stud in The Golden Palace.” 

“Yuh’ll lie yore way straight into 
Purgatory,” Braddock sneered. “If 
this crowd don’t hang yuh I’ll kill yuh 
myself.” 

“As yuh tried to do last night?” de¬ 
manded Drury. 

His eyes were like chips of gray ice. 
There was ice in his heart and ice in 
his veins. It wasn’t enough that Hal 
had died this day—that the brother 
who had shared the laughter, the hard¬ 
ships and the dangers of his frontier 
life had gone to his untimely reward 
beneath smashing buffalo hoofs. But 
now he was framed for murder and he 
was seeing how hate built up its 
steady drive in the peering faces about 
him. 

Except for McCabe and Grady and 
a few others he was already con¬ 
demned by a hostile, brutal town. 
There was no mercy here for him and 
death was a cold wind plucking at all 
his senses. 

“You either stole or found my knife 
last night,” he said hopelessly. “Yuh 
murdered Yunker with it so I’d be 
framed.” 

“Yuh’ve said enough,” grunted 
Sands. “Come along.” 

“Just one favor,” said Drury grimly. 
“My brother was killed in a buffalo 
stampede today. I’d like to make ar¬ 
rangements for his burial.” 

“All right,” growled Sands over the 
protests of Braddock and some of the 
others. “We’ll take him to Doc Madi¬ 
son’s place, but yuh’ll stand trial as 
soon as yuh’re finished.” 

Dan Drury nodded bleakly and 


pushed back through the crowd to the 
flat car that still held Hal’s body. The 
enraged paddies gave ground grudg- 
ingly, but Dan, aided by McCabe and 
Grady, got through. Then, whilfe the 
three friends carried their limp, 
crushed burden along the rutted 
streets of Medicine Bow, Gregg Sands 
stalked beside them, his gun out. 
Forming a grim barrier behind 
marched a solid wedge of men who 
aimed to see Frontier justice done this 
night. 



CHAPTER IV 
Lynch Law 

| IGHTS had sprung up and 
the saloons were begin- 
f ning to boom into their 
noisy clamor. But the 
phalanx of men moved on 
past the gambling halls 
to the end of town where 
_ __ Doc Madison’s make¬ 
shift medical offices and undertaking 
parlors were established. 

Madison, a grizzled oldster with a 
seamed, weather-beaten face and pale 
blue eyes, had been all over the West. 
He’d been a drummer, a mule-skinner, 
spent two years with a traveling cir¬ 
cus and sideshow and was now follow¬ 
ing the march of steel westward across 
the continent. 

At the door of the small frame 
shack Dan swung his head toward the 
trouble-shooter. 

“Keep the crowd out,” he murmured 
tersely. “I’ll want a little privacy if 
yuh don’t mind.” 

Sands considered that request with 
speculative eyes, then nodded. 

“Shore. But I reckon I’ll tag along 
to watch yuh.” 

“We’re goin’ in!” insisted Brad¬ 
dock. “I don’t aim to see that dirty 
back-stabber escape.” 

One of McCabe’s spikers turned on 
him harshly. 

“Yuh heard what Sands said. We 
stay out here!” 

“Get back all of yuh,” ordered 
Sands, brandishing his gun. 

Angry mutters rolled through the 
massed railroad laborers, but they 
hung back. After Hal had been car¬ 
ried inside, McCabe and Grady strode 
<xut and took up a station by the door. 
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When Braddock led a dozen or so 
brawny laborers around to the rear, 
McCabe and Grady and a few of their 
friends followed. 

“Sorry to hear about Hal, Danny,” 
grunted the medico, his manner deeply 
sympathetic. Then he glanced up at 
Sands. “Yuh’re barkin’ up the wrong 
tree if yuh think Danny killed 
Yunker.” 

Sands was a stubborn, iron-willed 
man and his eyes flashed. 

“I’ve got his knife. Findin’ that in 
Yunker’s back is enough for me. Get 
on with yore work.” 

It wasn’t pleasant work. They had 
to strip the torn clothing from Hal’s 
crushed frame. Parts of his shirt and 
trousers had been pounded into pulped 
flesh. Mud and dried blood was every¬ 
where on him. 

For a moment Dan Drury’s eyes 
shifted to the tall, gray-faced, corpse 
of Pete Yunker sprawled on a table 
across the room. There lay the man 
he was accused of murdering. 

Suddenly Drury’s narrowed eyes 
were pulled back to the battered re¬ 
mains of his brother. A startled gasp 
burst from his lips. Then those lips 
hardened into a bar of iron. 

“Hal was shot!” he whispered 
hoarsely. “Look, there’s a round hole 
in his chest.” Grimly, tenderly, he 
lifted the body to examine Hal’s back 
and found a similar round hole. “He 
was shot in the back—yuh can see that 
from the direction of the bullet and 
the size of the holes. A Sharps rifle 
did it.” 

“Gosh, yuh’re right,” breathed Madi¬ 
son. 

“And I know who did it,” ground 
out Drury. 

“Who?” demanded Sands. 

“Bim Braddock!” Drury was sud¬ 
denly gray-faced and implacable. “He 
and Garvin were ridin’ behind Hal 
when we started to throw down on the 
buffqjo. Braddock shot him with his 
Sharps. Hal’s horse stumbled at that 
same moment and he lost his grip and 
fell into the herd.” 

"It could have been somebody else,” 
said Sands. “How do yuh ‘know it was 
Braddock?” 

“He tried to kill me an’ Hal last 
night. The dirty skunk! I’ll kill Brad¬ 
dock with my bare hands!” 


ANDS swung around, his face 
grim and hard. 

“Killin’ Yunker was enough for 
yuh!” 

For a long, tense moment their eyes 
clashed and Sands was unaccountably 
disturbed by the lashing heat of 
Drury’s gaze. The latter glanced at 
the maimed body of his brother, then 
to the corpse of Pete Yunker. Outside 
he could hear the impatient yelling of 
the crowd. 

Death waited for him out there, yet 
there was no cringe, no fear in him. 
His mind traveled on ahead and he 
saw how all this would be. He was 
hemmed in by bitter, unyielding hate. 
The trial they would hold would be an 
empty formality. His hanging was a 
cold, sure thing. 

Standing there in the middle of the 
room with the lamplight flickering on 
his rocklike face, a wild idea came to 
him. It might not work. He might 
never get through the crowd, but it 
was worth the risk. 

He drew a deep breath and the fiery 
current of rashness ran wildly 
through his blood. Swiftly he whirled 
upon Gregg Sands. Before the trouble¬ 
shooter could step back Drury struck 
Sands’ gun-arm upward with his left 
hand. 

Sands cursed and the gun exploded. 
The roar of the shot filled the room 
with harsh echoes. Drury lunged in, 
crossed his right to Sands’ jaw. The 
latter stumbled dazedly, trying to 
squeeze off another shot. Drury’s arms 
pumped once more. His fists found 
their mark and Sands cascaded across 
a table in the center of the room. 

Outside, pandemonium broke loose. 
The crowd, aroused by the shot, 
stormed against the front doors. Drury 
spun to the back door and flung it 
wide. For a brief instant the hackles 
at the base of his neck rose when he 
saw Braddock and the crowd in front 
of him. 

Braddock roared a lusty challenge. 
McCabe and Grady spotted their 
friend and yelled in glee. Drury 
grinned harshly, lowered his head and 
charged Braddock. He caught the big 
buffalo hunter under the chin with the 
top of his skull. Braddock’s teeth 
clicked together, his head tipping to¬ 
ward the sky, then he collapsed. 
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Drury plunged on into a fierce con¬ 
fusion of swinging arms. He felled 
one big rail-layer with a looping left, 
butted another fellow off his feet. 
Then the mob closed in. 

“Give it to ’em, Danny boy!” yelled 
McCabe, relishing this fight. 

McCabe and Grady and a few others 
were battling side by side with Drury. 
Fists thudded into Drury. Once he 
stumbled and went down. A booted 
foot plunged toward him. He got a 
grip on a thick ankle and jerked the 
man off his feet. Then he clambered 
up, his arms flailing out savagely. 
Without warning he found himself in 
the clear and set off through the dark¬ 
ened rear street at a lurching run. 

“Run, Danny! We’ll hold the blith¬ 
erin’ spalpeens 1” shouted Tom Grady. 

were storming through Doc 
i-v-fi. Madison’s quarters, pouring 
into the back street in an overwhelm¬ 
ing tide. Drury ducked into the first 
alley, cut back toward the main street, 
then lost himself in the throng racing 
toward the sounds of that wild yell¬ 
ing. 

As the mob turned toward Doc 
Madison’s, Drury slowed up, passed 
the place calmly, then crossed the 
street and drifted into another alley. 
At the end of another long square he 
slid into the back of a hay-and-feed 
barn. Running to the ladder, he 
climbed into the hay-filled loft. 

He remained there twenty minutes 
before he heard the crowd come back. 
The noise of their approach was like 
the dull, ominous roar of a typhoon. 
Then he heard Gregg Sands’ grim 
voice. 

“Search the whole town till we find 
him!” 

Another voice, that of Bim Brad- 
dock, added its grim summons. 

“We’ll get that skunk, Drury, if we 
have to turn Medicine Bow inside out. 
He’s here somewhere. When we find 
him we’ll hang him. He’s had his 
trial!” 

Brawny railroad laborers, a-roar 
with excitement and blood lust, rolled 
up and down the streets. They burst 
into saloons and stores, knocking over 
tables and counters, breaking into 
storerooms, questing for him with a 
relentless persistence. 


A dark shadow of doubt crossed 
Drury’s face when boots pounded into 
the feed barn. Desperately he bur¬ 
rowed under a big mound of hay in 
the corner. A great pulse began to 
hammer in his skull. Would they find 
him here? If they did, he was lost. 

Men clambered up the ladder, kick¬ 
ing through the loose hay with their 
boots. Someone had a pitch-fork and 
was jabbing methodically with it. 
Blood tom-tommed in his ears when 
he thought of those sharp tines pin¬ 
ning him to the floor of the loft. 

His breathing became strained and 
difficult. The hot, dry smell of the 
hay got to his nostrils. He had to re¬ 
strain a violent impulse to sneeze, 
while the lack of air threatened to suf¬ 
focate him. 

Something sharp and intense jabbed 
into his leg. He realized it was the 
pitch-fork. His muscles stiffened with 
pressure and he prepared to lever him¬ 
self to his feet. But the man thrusting 
the pitch-fork had not noticed any 
resistance to the tines and moved on. 

“Reckon Drury ain’t here,” grunted 
one man, and they all trooped back to 
the ladder. 


CHAPTER V 
Dead Men Talk! 


V\Kj]HEN they had gone Drury 
^\VV/ struggled clear of the 
if \J\J hay. For another hour he 
, remained in the loft, not 

I daring to move until all 

| sounds of the search had 

Vr-Prafa T dwindled away, and the 
I normal night life of 
Medicine Bow was re¬ 
sumed. At length he rose and clam¬ 
bered softly down the ladder. He 
ducked out the back exit and moved 
down through the narrow, gloomy rear 
street until he was well beyond the 
center of town. 

Swiftly he crossed back to the oppo¬ 
site side of the main street and moved 
down a deserted alley to the narrow 
passage that ran behind the shacks and 
tent saloons. His progress was slower 
and more cautious as he neared Doc 
Madison’s quarters. 

Pausing in the shadows, Drury saw 
the place was deserted. No guards had 
been left and Sands evidently did not 
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expect he would return to the Madi¬ 
son place. 

Yonder, the saloons were going full 
blast. He could hear the clink of 
glasses, the rattle of dice and chips, 
the shrill spiels of the barkers, the 
tinny clamor of a piano, the high- 
pitched laughter of percentage girls 
—all of it a part of the lusty night life 
of Medicine Bow. 

He scarcely heard it. His mind was 
dark and bitter with brooding 
thoughts, for he had a grim and peril¬ 
ous task to perform—if Doc Madison 
would help him. It would carry him 
to the shadow of the gallows, yet noth¬ 
ing could make him back down from 
his resolve to avenge the ruthless mur¬ 
der of his brother. 

Doc Madison whirled in startled 
surprise when Dan Drury pushed 
noiselessly into the room. 

“Danny! What are yuh doin’ 
here?” Madison blurted. “Yuh must 
get away—get outa Medicine Bow or 
the mob’ll kill yuh.” 

“I know.” Drury’s voice was flat and 
unmoved. He was a tough and un¬ 
yielding man in whom life was a tur¬ 
bulent and vital force. Restlessness 
and rage kept pulling at his long lips. 
“I’m not leavin’ till I settle with Bim 
Braddock.” 

“Yuh’re shore he shot Hal?” 

“Not shore, but if my plan works I’ll 
have my proof and I’ll send him where 
he belongs. After that they can hang 
me. Yuh’ve got to help me. Doc. 
Yuh’ve got the stuff I need.” 

Drury lowered his voice and for 
several tense moments he outlined his 
plan. Once or twice Madison pro¬ 
tested. 

“Yuh’re mad, Danny! It won’t work 
and they’ll kill yuh!” 

But Drury was adamant. He 
wouldn’t take no for an answer. At 
length Madison acquiesced, though 
his face remained grave and doubtful. 

“All right, Danny,” he said, "but 
yuh’ll need my gun.” 

Wj»USINESS was booming in The 
.MJP Golden Palace. The long, drink- 
stained bar was lined two-deep with 
men. Jerry McCabe and Tom Grady 
were there, and at McCabe’s elbow 
stood Gregg Sands. 

Bim Braddock and Turk Garvin 


were playing stud at a table near the 
side flap of the huge' tent. 1 Suddenly 
Braddock glanced up from his cards 
and all the blood drained from his 
cheeks, leaving them the color of 
ashes. 

“Pete Yunker!” he blurted thickly. 

Braddock’s eyes threatened to pop 
from his head as he stared at a ghastly- 
faced apparition with glittering eyes. 
A sombrero shaded the gravelike pal¬ 
lor of his skin. A wrinkled coat hung 
loosely from lifeless.shoulders. And a 
great, spreading bloodstain from his 
back had soaked through the coat 
reaching almost around to the front. 

The ghostly figure moved forward. 
One man playing with Braddock and 
Garvin scrambled from his chair and 
fled. Another, a bearded oldster re¬ 
mained frozen with horror. The figure 
moved forward to the empty chair, 
stopped above the tumbled mass of 
coins, chips and cards. 

“Yeah, Braddock,” said the husky, 
strained voice that sounded so much 
like Yunker’s. “Yuh—thought—yuh’d 
killed me, but I don’t die easy. Heard 
—yuh used Dan Drury’s knife to—to 
frame him. Well, I’m here to—” 

The husky, faltering voice was cut 
off by a wild, frightened cry from Bim 
Braddock. He flicked one urgent 
glance to Turk Garvin at his side, 
then lunged for his gun. 

Men were suddenly yelling and 
shouting and moving out of range. 
Gregg Sands whirled from the bar and 
rushed forward. But that odd, dishev¬ 
eled, blood-stained figure was heedless 
of all these things. 

Braddock sprang up as he ripped 
out his weapon. The ominous figure 
facing him crouched. The right arm 
moved in a blur of spee'd. Something 
gleamed in the lamplight and red 
spears of flame lanced across the room. 
Braddock gasped, slewed out of his 
chair and dropped to the floor. 

Garvin, his eyes almost bulging out 
of his head, twisted to one side. His 
Colt boomed savagely. The blood¬ 
stained figure gasped in pain and 
lurched. But the gun in that right 
hand remained rock-steady, blazing 
twice more. One bullet tore into Gar¬ 
vin’s chest. The second tunneled his 
throat and he fell lifeless out of his 
chair. 
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"It’s Pete Yunker!” ejaculated a 
brawny spiker. “I thought he was 
dead.” 

“He is dead,” said Dan Drury, wip¬ 
ing the grayish clay from his cheeks. 

There was a fresh stain of blood on 
the wrinkled coat he wore and it was 
spreading down from his shoulder. 

“Drury—it’s you!” blurted Sands, 
his face bewildered. 1 

“Yeah,” murmured Drury. “I set¬ 
tled accounts for Hal and Yunker.” 

“Now Drury will surely hang!” 
boomed a spiker. 

“Like heck he will,” responded 
Jerry McCabe, jumping swiftly to 
Drury’s side and followed by Tom 
Grady. 


look waxen like death, drew lines all 
around, while I put on Yunkers’ 
clothes. That part wasn’t pleasant, but 
it had to be done to trap Braddock 
into betraying his guilt.” 

REGG SANDS’ features were 
still dark with speculation. 

“I’ll admit the way he went for his 
gun made him look guilty, but that 
don’t clear yuh.” 

Drury’s eyes flashed with temper. 

“Search Braddock,” he snapped. 
“I’m bettin’ he’s got Hal’s three hun¬ 
dred dollars. If he has, the ends o’ 
the bills will be torn off. It’s a habit 
of Hal’s with money he wins—always 
figgered it brought him luck. If yuh 
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Both Irishmen looked as if their 
faces had been through meat grinders, 
but the fierce light of battle was still 
in their eyes and they were ready for 
more fight. 

“Sands,” gritted Drury, “I reckon 
yuh heard Braddock. He was scared 
when he saw me and thought I was 
Yunker. I let him go for his gun first. 
He had to do that to shut me up. Some 
of yuh must’ve seen the fear on his 
face. He thought he was seein’ a 
ghost.” 

“Danny, ye do look like Pete,” ob¬ 
served Grady. 

“Yeah, thanks to Doc Madison. He 
put gray clay on my face to make it 


find it, then yuh’ll know Braddock 
was one of the jiggers who tried to 
kill us in our hotel.” 

Jerry McCabe needed no invitation. 
He stooped down to Braddock’s prone, 
unconscious figure and his hands fum¬ 
bled through his clothes. He uttered 
a fierce cry, then leaped up, his 
gnarled fist filled with currency. 

“Here it is an’ the corners are torn 
as Danny said.” 

“If yuh go to Braddock’s hotel 
room, I’m sure yuh’ll find the ten thou¬ 
sand he and Garvin stole from the 
railroad office.” 

Sands whirled and ordered a brawny 
spiker ,to go to Braddock’s room and 
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search it from top to bottom. 

“I’ll be goin’ along to see the spal¬ 
peens don’t keep the money thim- 
selves,” Tom Grady murmured and 
went off with several men. 

A groan burst from Bim Braddock. 
His massive body twitched on the 
floor and the scarlet tide on his chest 
spread ominously. Drury bent down 
and Sands was with him. It was Sands 
who spoke. 

.“Braddock—it’s me, Sands!” he 
murmured. “Yuh’re cashin’, and I 
want yore story about Yunker’s stab- 
bin’ and about that bullet we found in 
Hal Drury.” 

Braddock’s lips moved painfully. 
His eyes flipped open. Hate flared 
momentarily in them when he saw 
Dan Drury. 

“Curse yuh, Drury—yuh tricked— 
me.” 

“Talk, Braddock!” urged Sands. 
“Yuh killed Hal and Yunker.” 

Braddock gasped in pain and the 
hate remained in his eyes. 

“Yeah,” he whispered finally. “I 
—hated the Drurys—shot Hal. Dan— 
would have—gotten it, too, only—” 

A scarlet bubble broke on Brad- 
dock’s lips. His body shook to a ter¬ 
rible spasm, then he was still. Death 
had claimed him. 

There was a shout at the open can¬ 
vas flap of The Golden Palace, then 
Tom Grady and a flock of paddies 
stormed in after him. 

“We found the money—under a 
mattress,” grunted the Irishman. 


Gregg Sands turned to face Dart 
Drury, whose features were set in 
grim lines as he fought the hot, stab¬ 
bing pain of his bullet wound. 

“That clears yuh, Drury,” he mur¬ 
mured. “My apologies for tabbin’ yuh 
wrong. It’s men like yuh, and Mc¬ 
Cabe and Grady here, who stuck by 
yuh when the crowd was yellin’ for 
yore blood, that’ll help push Union 
Pacific steel toward Ogden.” 

Sands thrust his hand out. Dan 
Drury took it and a loud shout went 
up from the crew of paddies in the 
saloon. Then Drury stumbled out into 
the street. He had to be alone, and the 
crowd sensed it, and let him go. 

At the outskirts of town he halted 
under the stars, looking out past the 
twin ribbons of steel that gleamed 
under a pale sickle of moon. The 
sounds of laughter and shouting and 
revelry were milled by distance. 
Those sounds—even this town resting 
like an ugly scar on the rolling ter¬ 
rain—were unreal. Only the railroad 
was real and he, Dan Drury, was part 
of it. 

Life would be empty without Hal, 
yet a strange contentment filled Dan 
Drury. He’d avenged Hal’s death and 
Hal could rest easy. Though Medi¬ 
cine Bow, like other towns along the 
way, would be dismantled, leaving a 
barren spot in the wilderness, the rail¬ 
road would go on. Because the rail¬ 
road lived, he, too, would live. And 
so he turned his back on the stars and 
returned to town. 
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(Concluded . 

“The plane that got us,” says Tipping, 
“came in on the starboard beam and let go 
two torpedoes. I can look back with some 
consolation, because, as he banked away 
from the attack, he was caught flush in the 
belly by a stream of tracers from our ma¬ 
chine-guns and never came out of that bank. 

"But there was no time for exultation. 
His two tin fish hit within a few seconds 
of each other. I went crashing to the deck 
from the force of the explosions. As I got 
up, I was showered with water which cas¬ 
caded over the bridge.” 

The ship listed to starboard and began to 
settle by the stern, so Tipping made cer¬ 
tain his forward gun crew had gotten away, 
then went aft to check on the men behind 
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the guns there. He ordered the release of 
the port life raft, but the ship was listing 
too heavily to get it away. 

However, the starboard raft was 
launched successfully though the line 
snapped and it would have drifted out of 
reach of men coming over the ship’s side 
had not Seaman Staunchfield Wright of 
New York City jumped into the water and 
held it close to the ship. 

The survivors were only fifty yards away 
when the freighter went down. They were 
picked up by a British mine sweeper a few 
minutes later. 

“For the next two days,” says Tipping, 
“I found the strain of being a spectator 
much worse than being a participant.” 




THE SINEWS OF VICTORY 

A Tribute to America’s Heroes of Production 


By MAJOR GENERAL E. B. GREGORY 

Quartermaster General, United States Army 


'T'HE production side of this war will be 
A won by Americans who do the small 
things well, whether it is making a rivet for 
a tank or sewing a sleeve in an Army 
uniform. 

The casual onlooker is too apt to think 
of war production just in terms of big 
tanks, giant bombers, long-range guns and 
fighting ships. 

These are vitally necessary. But in this 
war, as in every war, the men who fight 
are human beings. They must have food, clothing and shelter be¬ 
fore they can be expected to fly their planes, fire their guns or sail 
their ships. 

Throughout America today, there are millions of workers 
turning out clothing and tents, growing and processing food¬ 
stuffs, building barracks, raising horses and mules—all absolute 
necessities to the Army, all direct contributions to ultimate 
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victory. 

When historians write down the heroes of production in 
this war, they will spotlight those who served faithfully in the 
production of necessities that keep our fighting men and equip¬ 
ment in operation. The heroes will be the men and women who 
did their duty at every place in the production line. 











WEST OF WAKE ISLAND 

By SAM CARSON 


When storm, at sea seems to aid attacking Japs, the 
gang aboard an American Cruiser keeps on remembering 
Pearl Harbor, until Nip ships are blasted sky high! 


W E WERE west of Midway 
Island, a long way west 
when we refueled, then 
kissed the supply ships and their de¬ 
stroyer escort good-iby. The carrier 
Monitor was due to contact us next 
day. We were the St. Francisco, with 


eight-inch guns, plenty of five-inchers 
and sky guns. 

We had a couple of destroyers for 
company and were to join the Belmont 
and two more destroyers right after 
the Monitor was due. There was the 
makings of a big show in sight when 
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the grandpappy of all storms broke 
over that area of the north Pacific. 

I'm in aviation, with the wings of 
a utility rating. Which is why I was 
on watch in the hangar shop of the 
St. Francisco just below the main 
deck, with Mike Pinelli, A1 Shugrue 
and the rest of the gang. Only I was 
the only one working, taking the 
dents out of a cowling sheet one of 
our six pilots made slapping the sea 
too hard in landing. 

In fact, it was a good landing, come 
to think of it. We didn’t have to use 
much of an unassembled plane to get 
the ship in order again. 

Mike’s a machinist’s mate and he 
was in the hangar ragging Shugrue. 
“Slant-eyes” was the new name Mike 
had given Al. And the kid did have 
almond eyes. Only he was no Jap. 
Just a freak of nature, but he was 
sore. 

Mike and Al have tried three times 
to settle who’s best man with the 
loves, but it’s a draw. Maybe if Al 
idn’t have such a goat for any ribber 
like Mike to get, they wouldn’t give 
us as much diversion. Al was getting 
sore, which was what Mike was after, 
when the talker sang out the call to 
battle stations. 

I forgot to mention that morning 
air patrol was in, and we had word 
that we would depend on the destroy¬ 
ers. With the wind climbing, and 
around fifty, and clouds riding mast 
high, there’s no use in committing 
suicide, war or no war. 

Fishing our pilot and radioman out 
before the wind and seas got up, was 
something we could remember. But 
we stood by and the pilots came pour¬ 
ing in, along with Lieutenant Grigsby, 
the aviation officer. 

I saw Pat Moore, who was as stand¬ 
offish as a Jimmy Legs, but a good 
Sparks for all that, and he looked 
pale. Mike Pinelli’s jaw sagged too 
when Lieutenant Grigsby told him to 
rig up his plane with bombs. Mike 
swallowed hard. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he said. 

S HUGRUE and I went to our posts 
at the hangar door. The catapult 
was just outside, with Lieutenant 
Grigsby’s plane straddling it. It made 
me sick. 


The St. Francisco was under forced 
draft. She was zigzagging and I 
knew we must have contacted a sub. 
But that didn’t explain Lieutenant 
Grigsby’s flight. Then he told us a 
couple of Banzai cruisers were about 
forty minutes away. 

“Kato class babies,” he explained 
grimly. “They got by one of our subs. 
They know we’re here. So we told 
Belmont and Monitor. They’re trying 
to get here in time.” 

“They won’t,” a pilot said. “We’re 
it.” 

As we warmed the plane up and 
hung the eggs on her racks, we 
learned the Kato class cruisers had 
three destroyers. The talker came on, 
sort of excited. 

“A torpedo has just been fired at 
the Linus.” 

“And subs are already here,” Lieu¬ 
tenant Grigsby said by way of punc¬ 
tuation. “Pelton, take over in case.” 

Pelton was an Iowa kid who would 
fight for Lieutenant Grigsby, from 
Sarawak to Norfolk, as the rest of us 
would. He looked as if he wanted to 
cry. 

“For the last time,” he said, kind 
of stuttering, “can’t I go instead?” 

All he got was a grin. 

The ship plunged, and I braced my¬ 
self for an explosion, I was so cer¬ 
tain it wasn’t a bad sea, but a tin fish. 
Lieutenant Grigsby nodded to Pat 
Moore and they scrambled aboard, in 
itself a ticklish job. We fired them off 
at a clean sixty, but the plane dipped 
and we thought she would pancake 
before she lifted. 

If a one of us watching expected 
to fish them out of the Pacific, I don’t 
know who it was. The SC fairly went 
out of sight like a bat froth-purgatory. 
The mist simply swallowed her. 

There wasn’t anything left to 
chance even before we scented trou¬ 
ble. We had pitched everything over¬ 
board—small boats, the ship’s piano, 
paint cans—long before. 

Now the damage control bunch 
ranged. Everywhere else they were 
ganging the guns. We had a 50-cali¬ 
ber machine-gun and men on it. The 
St. Francisco and our destroyers 
plunged head foremost into the seas 
and we all quit talking. 

Except Al Shugrue. All at once 
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his tongue got loose. 

“The devil of a battle,” he com¬ 
plained. “They got a carrier with 
them and we got planes, but nobody’s 
going to use ’em.” 

“Yeah.” Mike spat. “Well, Slant- 
eyes, you’re going to get an eyeful of 
the real Navy this day. We’ll do most 
of our spotting from rail and look¬ 
out.” 

That was it, and I first realized 
Mike was telling the truth. Day after 
day the ships had been up every hour 
of daylight, with the crash manned 
every minute. And now, in a near 
hurricane, getting worse by seconds, 
all we could do was to send up a sui¬ 
cide plane. 

Somebody was cursing the luck—I 
think it was Pelton—when the de¬ 
stroyer a mile to port opened up. We 
didn’t see the Jap destroyer sliding 
down a big sea for moments later. 
But by then we didn’t worry about 
the Banzai, for we made a sharp turn, 
and the forward triple-gunned turret 
let go to port and the St. Francisco 
seemed to stop in her tracks. 

A ND that was something, for in 
spite of the storm we were mak¬ 
ing knots. The talker set us right on 
the target. It was a Jappo cruiser, a 
big baby and she was coming fast, 
still with the seas and storm behind 
her. 

We could see a blob of her smoke. 
Farther back was a smoke screen hid¬ 
ing a ship. Probably it was the car¬ 
rier, we figured. And while we were 
figuring, the enemy made a half-turn 
and we saw the flames of her eight- 
inch guns. 

We saw blobs of water five hundred 
yards short. Then our starboard side 
sounded off and none of us were 
braced for that side. The talker in¬ 
formed us quite calmly the second 
Jap cruiser was closing in, and we 
were making a try for range as she 
made her turn. One of her shells 
crossed the forecastle deck, right un¬ 
der the nose of the forward turret. 
That was too close. 

Later, there was a lot of argument 
about that first round of the Kana- 
mato, as the second cruiser proved to 
be. The other was the Atoka and both 
had six eight-inch guns, in twin tur¬ 


rets. Her top turrets gave her maybe 
five hundred yards on us, but the 
Kanamato and the Atoka were bad 
rollers. 

So Mike Pinelli yelled then and 
there the Kanamato had rolled into a 
lucky shot and Mike offered to bet 
she would be off the target her sec¬ 
ond round. Nobody took him up. 

Somebody had caught sight of the 
Atoka now, and also of the Jap de¬ 
stroyer sneaking up from the port 
flank. She heaved a torpedo at us. 
We couldn’t see her wake, but the 
talker gave us the dope from the 
lookout and told us to stand by. The 
tin fish would have been headed for 
the boiler room if the St. Francisco 
hadn’t heeled over like a destroyer. 
The old man was a seaman. 

The torpedo went by half a length 
and for the first time our five-inch 
crews had a chance. The St. Francisco 
can throw a hundred and forty shells 
a minute. As we finished our turn 
all the boys on the port side got into 
action. 

The Jappo stopped as if she had 
put on the brakes. She turned, and 
the first sea almost tipped her over. 
But our gang kept on remembering 
Pearl Harbor. The destroyer took it 
for a couple of minutes, then let go 
her insides. She blew up and the con¬ 
cussion hit us. No wonder we didn’t 
realize all at once that the Kanamato 
had ripped the entire side of the con¬ 
trol bridge and a second shell had 
knocked out a five-inch gun crew. 

Up till now we had all been cut off 
from seeing, or taking active part in 
the show. When the talker ordered 
us to emergency posts we pitched the 
aviation end of the Navy out the win¬ 
dow. Lieutenant Pelton sent two 
pilots back to damage control, sent 
the crash crew with them and told 
Mike and Shugrue to take the ma¬ 
chine-gun. 

“Lester,” he told me, “we’re going 
to the bridge.” 

I remembered Lieutenant Pelton 
wasn’t any slouch on fire control. 

I was going to be an ordinary run¬ 
ner, still a sort of utility man. That 
hit up forward had cost us men and 
communications too. I was wonder¬ 
ing about the plotting room as we ran 
up the main deck. Damage control 


men and a detail of Marines were 
clearing up the mess where the gun 
crew had got it. 

eight-inchers were blasting 
M. sheets of flame. The five-inch 
guns were going so constantly there 
seemed to be a machine-gun regular¬ 
ity about their firing. Shells from the 
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mad seas swallowed her before you 
could count twenty. She went down 
that fast. 

But the Jap destroyer stubbed her 
toe almost at the same time. Above 
the roar there came a yell from a five- 
inch gun crew. They were almost un¬ 
der us. The Jap went on her side as 
deliberately as if she wanted to take 
a nap. And then it happened. 

The flash seemed to light up all the 
world right below. It wasn’t a maga- 
azine, as I thought. But they got the 
front turret. The Atoka had kicked 
back from her rear turrets. I guess 
they did the dirty trick, although the 
Kanamato had blasted at us too. 

I went as flat as that portion of a 
bridge. The talker cut off in the 
middle of a sentence. And there was 
a feeling to the St. Francisco as if 
she had no control. 

"They’ve got us!” I kept thinking. 
“It won’t be long now.” 

Then I saw Hawkins, our carpen¬ 
ter’s mate, with one of the fire control 
men, rigging up emergency wires. 
We got the switchboard working, but 
we got hit somewhere. It felt deep 
in our ship before the speaker system 
went on again. 

R|>ACK topside I found Lieutenant 
-K® Pelton. He was getting first aid 
from a bad splinter in his neck. I no¬ 
ticed his left sleeve was stained. 

“Look—moving toward the Kana¬ 
mato!” he yelled. “It’s Lieutenant 
Grigsby.” 

I caught the crate now. It was a 
blurred speck in that inferno of Na¬ 
ture. But it was diving at the Kana¬ 
mato, and then her sky guns went on 
a rampage. 

Lieutenant Pelton ordered me back 
to make up what was left of a crash 
crew, if we got a chance. 

“But we’re not stopping!” he 
shouted as I turned. “Use your own 
judgment.” 

Mike Pinelli was beside the ma¬ 
chine-gun. He had a hole in his right 
leg, had bound it up himself. A1 
Shugrue was hacking away at a 
twisted piece of steel from the big 
catapult which was in the gun’s way. 
I took the saw and spelled him. 

“Slant-eyes can’t get hit anywhere 
but in the foot 1” Mike yelled. 


“Grigsby’s diving for the cruiser,” 
I told him. 

Both men took a peep. Flak was 
spouting from the Kanamato. She 
was in range of our eight-inch guns 
and had lost her funnel. She was still 
burning. And our SC showed clear 
all at once, slanting in at the Jap, but 
too far away to see the egg as she 
laid it. 

The Kanamato let go with her rear 
guns. A shell bit off a funnel for us, 
sent splinters below. But the funny 
superstructure of the Kanamato, 
which looked like an old-time fire 
engine with a shield in front of it, 
blew apart. We saw the SC bounce 
away, vanish beyond the Kanamato. 
The Jap ship lost headway. 

But I’ll give the Banzais credit. As 
the St. Francisco closed in, ignoring 
the desperate efforts of the Atoka to 
hold us off, the crews of the Kana¬ 
mato shot the works. They might as 
well have been shooting fireworks. I 
said she wa" a high roller, the Kana¬ 
mato. Her fire control evidently was 
shot. 

The St. Francisco had the breaks 
now—that is, as far as the seas and 
even the wind counted. The Banzai 
cruisers had played a smart hand. 
They had come in battle formation, 
circling us after the Kanamato had 
come across from starboard while the 
Atoka had played her fire hose across 
from port side. 

They had figured on their destroy¬ 
ers. We had bagged two of them, and 
the other that had been screening the 
carrier, had gone with it. 

As I said, we were riding down the 
seas. The Kanamato was still losing 
headway and was low in the water. 
The boys in the other turrets made up 
for the front eight-inchers. We closed 
in so the five-inch guns could pump 
their big slugs. 

The Kanamato turned to smoke and 
flame. She stopped dead-still, broad¬ 
side. The second roll got her. When 
she went on her side, it was breath¬ 
taking. I had seen a ship in collision 
go down in a hurry. But this baby 
blew up after she went on her side, 
and the raging seas hid the debris. 

The A toka was southeast of us now, 
at extreme range of her eight-inch 
guns. She stood off and we got word 
& 


the wind was dying down. I mean by 
that the barometer inched up and the 
sun was a silver ball almost straight 
above us. The St. Francisco laid a 
course due south and the Atoka 
shifted to a parallel run. But she 
didn’t close in again and we turned 
to cleaning up the mess. 

^IPHE catapult rail was okay. A 
-M. torch and some welding would fix 
us up there. There was a mess where 
the crash boat had been. What had 
caused the dirtiest job was the big, 
curved crane. It was twisted to scrap 
metal. We would have to rig up a 
derrick boom to fish out the ships. 

We had some bad holes, a funnel 
well ventilated, the front turret out 
till we reached Pearl Harbor again, 
and there was one neat hole forward 
which had done a lot of flooding in 
crew quarters. 

We got word at the new watch the 
St. Francisco had sixteen dead and 
thirty wounded. But we had bagged 
the Kanamato, and the Atoka wasn’t 
in the same shape she had been in 
when she had tried to blow us out of 
the Pacific. 

In fact, the Banzais went over the 
horizon by the time the wind really 
began to die away. Pelten came to us, 
pale because he’d lost a lot of blood. 
He said Lieutenant Grigsby probably 
had gone down right behind the Kana¬ 
mato just as soon as he had bombed 
her. He said—Lieutenant Pelton did 
—that the Belmont and the Monitor 
were heading our way but wouldn’t 
make contact before next morning. 

“I don’t see why we don’t have 
a showdown with the Atoka,” A1 
Shugrue said, as he joined the gang 
cutting metal from the damaged 
crane. 

Mike Pinelli squinted at the break¬ 
ing clouds. The seas were still heavy. 

“Yeah. Well get this, Slant-eyes. 
There’s a Jap carrier close, and de¬ 
stroyers. They know that we got the 
cruiser. Reason we’re stepping out 
now is a good one. Let this wind die 
away some more and they’ll turn their 
birds loose. If we take time out to 
polish off the Atoka, we’d be duck 
soup. After all, we gotta live. Some 
of us.” 

[Turn page} 
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A1 limped because of his injured 
foot. He was really a good worker 
in any kind of repair job. He had 
been a machinist. 

“Sure,” he agreed, “I crave to live. 
But I hate to see the Jappos on the 
cruiser get away, after what they 
pulled.” 

“They ain’t getting away with any¬ 
thing, Slant-eyes. We got to get some 
planes in the air, and I don’t mean 
next week. If we don’t, it will be too 
bad. Quit gabbing.” 

We worked so hard the next two 
hours we didn’t realize the day was 
going. Surprising what a cleanup job 
can be done when all hands turn to it. 

The old man sent a message over 
the speaker. He premised us another 
chance at the Atoka. I guess the sun 
was an hour and a half high when we 
launched Lieutenant Pelton, then an¬ 
other pilot and radioman on the first 
patrol. By now the clouds were scarce 
and the St. Francisco was making her 
thirty-three knots. 

“They’re not looking for the 
Atoka,” A1 protested as both planes 
turned to the west. 

A pilot waiting his turn, grinned. 

“We’re contacting propellers that 
direction,” he said. 

Mike came over. He looked sick 
and I knew by now he was about all 
in. I told him he ought to get the 
splinter wounds dressed and take part 
of his watch off. He shook his head. 

“We got too many knocked out, 
fella.” We were down under the cata¬ 
pult. Mike shook his head. “I wish 
the Monitor and Belmont were fifty 
miles closer.” 

“Sure. But why?” 

“The Atoka’s hanging over the hori¬ 
zon till the Jap carrier gets near 
enough again to clean us up. I’ll lay 
you even money it’s inside in an hour.” 

I T WAS exactly thirty-nine min¬ 
utes later when the speaker told 
us to get all the planes aloft. And this 
time the talker didn’t forget to put 
English in his voice when he told the 
boys at the sky guns to get ready. 
Lieutenant Pelton had located the Jap 
carrier. 

The Nips came over in waves, dive- 
bombers ripping through the clouds, 
Kawanishi scout bombers that looked 


as if they were ready to fall apart, 
but we knew better by now. And there 
were Navy type Nakajimas. 

Yeah, we had five ships up. Two 
of them were away from us to boot. 
That made three we had launched, and 
they now were reaching five thousand 
feet, to tackle between forty and fifty 
Jappos. And to make it more inter¬ 
esting, the Atoka’s smudge showed to 
the southeast as the cruiser turned 
back and came racing in for the kill. 

They had sprung the trap, right be¬ 
fore sundown. It was the right time 
for a hit-and-run play. Mike and I 
went to the machine-gun. 

“Ammunition, Slant-eyes!” Mike 
shouted. 

Another crew took a machine-gun 
stand just aft. We saw one of our 
SCs take on a diving Nakajima, blast 
the Jap with his first hit. We yelled 
at the sight. Then came the first dive- 
bombing attack. 

Maybe you’ll never hear the roar of 
a dive-bomber. They don’t come at 
you with the motor wide open. If they 
did they would scatter parts all over 
the north Pacific. They crack the 
throttle just enough to keep the motor 
from freezing, but you get the noise 
just the same. 

We blasted away, praying for some¬ 
body to get in a lucky hit with the 
big guns, or if not that, the fifties. 
We didn’t see the bomb because we 
were trying to hit the plane. We saw 
a piece of wing peel off. But the 
bomber pulled up, showed his belly, 
and there came the bomb! 

This one was short, by a hundred 
feet. The plane went over us, and we 
saw the red circles under the wings. 
Then we saw flame curling from the 
engine cowling—long plumes of flame. 
The bomber went a quarter of a mile, 
then plumped into the ocean. 

“Stand by for torpedo bomber,” the 
speaker said. r 

A dinky biplane was coming in a 
mile away, no higher than our top 
deck, traveling at a slow clip. Shells 
popped all about it. It kept coming. 
We were all yelling as we saw it drop 
its tin fish half a mile distant. The 
Jap banked over. As he showed his 
belly he turned into a fireball and hit 
the water deliberately. Good shoot¬ 
ing. 




















came on, I felt I was hating one Jap. 
He was in that dive-bomber scream¬ 
ing at us through shell-fire. He was 
on the bridge of the Atoka. He was 
something evil I wanted to blow off 
the face of the earth. 

The dive-bomber was on top of us. 
I saw his egg come free of the plane, 
sensed it was going to overshoot. As 
Mike yelled, I sent tracer into the 
monoplane. I don’t know whether I 
was the one who got the lucky burst, 
but the dive-bomber, not twenty feet 
clear, crashed. 

A1 yelled and pointed when a Naka- 
jima 96 took out one of our planes. 
We saw the poor devil with his silk 
caught to the landing gear. He strung 
out behind and the plane hit with a 
mighty splash. 

Yeah, the Jap—the one enemy—got 
our pilot. He was directing fire from 
the Atoka as she opened her front 
turret. She was short, but the tor¬ 
pedo plane which had sneaked in 
wasn’t. The talker warned us twenty 
seconds ahead of the blast. The plane 
went to pieces as a shell got it. And 
the St. Francisco got it well forward. 
We listed at once and I was sure 
that this was the time we would swim 
for it. 

Now that it had happened I wasn’t 
scared. We listed to port and the 
talker passed orders for men on that 
side to make starboard. The St. Fran¬ 
cisco was turning. The turn made her 
level off. It gave her big guns on 
the starboard side a chance, and they 
cracked down. 

I was at the gun and didn't see the 
Atoka when we got a direct hit. I 
was getting set for another dive- 
bomber sliding down to polish us off. 
His tracer was bracketing my post. I 
heard A1 grunt. He had been hit in 
his left shoulder. 

I looked for the egg, but it didn’t 
come. So I let go at the Jap. In my 
mind I could 6ee the same yellow 
devil who had done all the other dam¬ 
age. 

My gun was hot. I could feel the 
heat waves as I held the tracer 
straight into the nose of the Banzai. 
Yeah, I was part of Uncle Sam right 
then and I didn’t give a hoot about 
Japs. 

I wasn’t surprised when the bullet 


pinged through my left side and jolted 
me. But I was surprised that I was 
still firing as the bomber came straight 
at me. He was burning. Even as I 
realized he was going to crash, I 
poured slugs into the nose of the 
plane. And crash the Jap did, taking 
off his entire left wing when he 
smashed what was left of the crane. 

He bounced, turning a near hand¬ 
spring over the rail. I had to turn 
the gun loose and lie down as the 
plane went over the side without a 
blast. 

No, the Jap didn’t get off his bomb 
after all. It went into the drink, too. 
But the Banzai left too much gas from 
his tanks as his plane was ripped open, 
and it flashed into smoke and searing 
flame. Fire seemed everywhere, and 
above the other sounds I could hear 
the damage control gang coming. 

A L SHUGRUE got to his knees be¬ 
side me. On my side, I saw 
Mike Pinelli out cold and a wall of 
flame was on either side of him. A1 
started to mumbling. I don’t know 
what I yelled. Then I heard A1 mut¬ 
tering, ’^Slant-eyes.” 

He began to crawl toward Mike. I 
yelled at him to stop, but he went on. 
He was too near the flames when he 
made a big effort, and got to his feet. 
He stumbled, then gathered himself 
and jumped. He was out of sight be¬ 
cause the black smoke had whipped 
back and across my side of the deck. 

Maybe I was sort of nuts, but it 
seemed a long time before A1 walked 
out of those flames, walked straight 
toward me with Mike on his shoul¬ 
ders. He was scorched, his clothing 
was aflame, his hair singed and his 
face looked as if he were made up 
for a blackface act. But as he came 
back toward me a couple of boys with 
a hose came storming up and they 
swiped A1 with the first water turned 
on. 

That knocked him down, but some¬ 
body dragged both through the 
hangar door. Somebody else spotted 
me and I was pulled back the same 
way. But my face was turned toward 
the sky in that brief trip out of perdi¬ 
tion and I saw planes sliding across 
the sky, planes with stars on their 
wings—U. S. Navy planes! 


I didn’t see the finish, nor the 
Atoka as she lifted her stern for the 
last long trip to Davy Jones’ locker. 
Yeah, we got her. Blew a magazine 
up with a round from the rear guns 
before we listed again so badly that 
we signed off. 

The Monitor’s planes had got up, 
Mike Pinelli’s prayer for her to be 
closer than we had figured was an¬ 
swered. 

The Banzais started for home, but 
they had no home. For while we had 
been taking the pasting, Lieutenant 
Pelton and his side kick had laid eggs 
on the carrier, cramping her style for 
speed, and a couple of our destroyers 
had raced in for the kill. 

They told us later that Jap planes 
off the carrier went down all around, 
out of bombs, ammunition and, as far 
as various Banzais were concerned, 
out of the war they’d started. 

They fished Lieutenant Pelton and 
his surviving pilots out. The damage 
control division got the torpedo hole 
blocked off and the water out of our 
ship. We weren’t listing any more. 
But we were on our way to Hawaii. 
The Belmont and a destroyer went 
with us, and would stay with us until 
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another ship met us. 

So there we were, Mike Pinelli, A1 
Shugrue and me, in sick bay. We had 
plenty of company, and had lost to® 
many. But there were fewer Jap 
cruisers and a carrier less. Not bad. 

It was around daylight next morn¬ 
ing, and Mike was getting us awake, 
when he got to ragging Al. Shugrue 
was saying he was hungry. 

“You’re always hungry. Slant-eyes,” 
Mike kidded. 

Al looked through his bandages at 
his old tormenter. 

“Mike,” he said finally, “after yes¬ 
terday, I wish you wouldn’t call me 
that.” 

“Listen,” I put in, “after yesterday, 
I wouldn’t mind any nickname hung 
on me. Mike’s just kidding.” 

“Al’s right,” Mike said slowly. “Fel¬ 
ler, I’m sorry. If you don’t want that 
monicker, okay. You won’t have it, 
see. And ... By all the saints! Lieu¬ 
tenant Grigsby!” 

T HERE he was, Lieutenant Grigs¬ 
by there in flesh, in an outfit too 
small for him and with his face ban¬ 
daged, but otherwise he looked okay. 
And as we gaped at him, Lieutenant 
Grigsby grinned. 

“I picked up a sub to land by,” he 
told us. “We had a show, bagging a 
destroyer. We got to you after it was 
practically over. I transferred early 
this morning. Hereafter I’ll try to 
make sure that subs are hanging 
around the Pacific when I get forced 
down.” 

We were silent for awhile. I guess 
each one of us could imagine Lieu¬ 
tenant Grigsby in that storm, being 
picked up by a sub. It surely was some 
job. But here he was, and we felt a 
lot better. 

After the lieutenant went out, Mike 
Pinelli looked across at Al and 
grinned. 

“Lay you two to one I’m out of the 
hospital first,” he challenged. “How 
about it, Slant-eyes?” 

“One of these days I’m going to pop 
you for calling me that name,” Al 
growled. 

Mike looked at me and winked. But 
I knew he wasn’t laughing. I felt 
good, in spite of my wound. Every¬ 
thing was jake. 
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THE GLOBE TROTTER 

(Continued from page 13) 

tions with the Armenians. The Armenian 
territory included what we now know as 
Transcaucasia, and about the time when 
the Romans were running wild through the 
Holy Land and the Mediterranean, Ar¬ 
menia and Transcaucasia also came under 
their yoke. 

From then on, the Caucasus became the 
bulwark upon which any number of inva¬ 
sions were broken. The Huns and Avars 
appeared in the 6th Century, the Varan¬ 
gians in the 10th Century, the Mongols in 
the 13th. But it is significant that none of 
them ever succeeded in moving across the 
mountains. 

Each group was content to skirt the 
rocky bulwark and confine its activities to 
the foothills. As a result, the mountains 
themselves, and the great Daghestan high¬ 
land region, became a rugged homeland 
for some of the sturdiest people in the 
world. They were jealous of their inde¬ 
pendence and of the feeling of freedom 
that went with it. 

Even the Russians found they had no 
picnic when it came to annexing this part 
of Eastern Europe to their domain. Peter 
the Great had ideas about the Caucasus 
and managed to get a rather sketchy grip 
on the area after defeating the Persians at 
Derbent in 1722 and at Baku in 1723. But 
when Peter died, these ports were turned 
back to Persia, and things went on as usual 
in the Caucasus. 

From this beginning, various Russian 
rulers ebbed and flowed in the direction of 
the Caucasus until 1864, and there were 
new outbreaks as late as 1903 and 1904. 

But ancient and medieval history is sel¬ 
dom interesting in our modern day and 
age except as a background for comparison. 
Modern warfare came to the Caucasus in 
World War I and proved that the Russians, 
in these mountain fastnesses, were more 
than a match for modern armies with mod¬ 
ern equipment, and commanded by German 
officers. 
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And now, let us whisk ourselves back 
from the summits of the Caucasus Moun¬ 
tains where our Russian Allies are doing 
such a good job and turn to the letters from 
our authors. 

First we have a few words from o 
friend, William 
“Jungle Flight” 

Bear Globe Trotter: 

»SMMWM IT, 

















from the typewriter o 


don’t get the chance to sit down and chat with 
you globe trotters the way I used to. But I do 
know just how you folks like to know something 
about the background of the stories appearing in 
THRILLING ADVENTURES, so here goes for a 
brief bit of color on “Jungle Flight.” 

Most people never stop to realize that Brazil is 
a country that’s bigger than the continental 
United States. They don’t appreciate that the 
jungles of Brazil are about the wildest spots in 
the world, and we’ve learned long ago that the 
tricky Nazis have been hoping to maintain hidden 
air bases in this wilderness from which they might 
readily threaten the Panama Canal, the lifeline of 
the United States. 

The good-neighbor policy went a long way to¬ 
ward scotching this menace, for it prompted the 
Brazilian government to look into the handling of 
the Brazilian Condor air line and other activities 
that were really hot spots for German subversive 
activities in our big-brother nation to the south. 

In roaming around in Para, Rio and others of 
the big cities of Brazil, I’ve often run into fellows 
like Kink Bowman. They’re the sort of American 
adventurers who are diplomats at heart, and what 
they can’t prove by their words they are willing to 
prove by their action. They do a lot more to con¬ 
vince the Brazilians that the Americans are with 
them 100% than all the tourists and good will 
missions in the world. At least that’s my opinion. 

I guess I’ll have to pull the switch for now, and 
get back to the business of helping to win the 
war. But as time permits, you globe trotters will 

--e yarns like “Jungle Flight” 

of the Wild Irish Rose. 
Sincerely, 

William O’Sullivan. 

Thanks a lot, Bill. We’re not telling the 
folks where you are, but we know that 
those planes you’re handling are giving a 
good account of themselves. More power 
to you. Next we have a missive from Jack- 
son Cole, in which he tells us a few things 
about his story, “Gateway of Doom.” Speak 
up Jackson, old boy: 

Dear Globe Trotter: 

Since you've asked me, I’ll tell ypu that I’ve 
always been interested in the West — in fact, ever 
since I was knee high to cap pistol. You can’t 
beat it for scenery or atmosphere or story material. 

Every train trip I took out there called to mind 
the tremendously important role the railroads 
played in extending America’s frontiers, opening 
up new areas for settlement and in unifying the 
nation with bands of shining steel. 

The era of railroads was a lusty one in the his¬ 
tory of our country. Under conditions existing in 
those days the task of laying steel clear across the 
nation was a monumental one, fraught with hard¬ 
ship and peril. 

Battling the wilderness, the ravages of wind and 
rain and snow, and frequent bloody Indian raids, 
the railroads and the men behind them were typ¬ 
ical of the frontier West, of the kind of people who 
fought and died to make America the wonderful 
place it is to live in today. And all of us who are 
enjoying our health and freedom here can be 
thankful for America. 

It was this interest in railroads and in the men 
who built them —the graders, tie-layers and 
spikers and the courageous, sharp-shooting buffalo 
*—— rn '^' n t““-” - 
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mate complaint, but at the same time when 
we have a story by an experienced writer 
like Arthur J. Burks, who has been appear¬ 
ing regularly for twenty years, he is en¬ 
titled to some latitude. Never having been 
run over by a car driven at high speed, I 
wouldn’t be able to decide whether a Jap 
would be permanently out of action or not. 
But I have a hunch he would. 

As for the radio, Steve says the radio 
“looked as big as a house,” but at the same 
time he was actually able to hold it in his 
hands. This doesn’t sound at all impossible 
to me. After all, our own army has the 
“walky-talky” radio, and it’s carried on a 
soldier’s back, and does very well for both 
sending and receiving. Here’s hoping 
you’re going to be able to show us more 
of your stories that will really ring the 
bell. 

Our next bit of comment comes from a 
well-known author who has appeared in 
the pages of THRILLING ADVEN¬ 
TURES any number of times. This time, 
however, he’s with us as just another Globe 
Trotter member. 


; after a coup 
footing. It* 
id while upfla 


>f weeks in the woods— 
. ...... a perfect two weeks of 

._ie -upfland birds were not as plen- 

__ne former years, we managed to bag 

nine spankin’ goocf rtngnpck pheasants, several 
raffed grouse, prairie chicken and Hungarian par- 

The outlands were at their best, especially on 
those days when I electeAto go up into the wheat 
stubble, dig-myself a small pit. make a rough blind 
and knock down a,few good fat, grain-fed northern 
mallard ducks. The woodlands, especially the 
wilder lands, with brush and slough and muskeg, 
have a special appeal. I was taking a stroll one 
evening at dusk through a wooded piece of country 
and there, for the first time in some years, I met 
an old friend, “Ah-Hoo,” the great homed owl, of 
whom I have written several times in my animal 
wilderness yarns for you. I got a special thrill 
when he stuck his face down at me, and gave out 
that blood-curdling night cry of his. 

“Hoo—hoo hoo hoo—lioo-oo. . . 

He called several times, and I just stood there 
waiting to hear the echo of his hunt call—small 
things scuttling through the underbrush. A great 
life, brother. I later saw a most beautiful wild 
black fox. Darn his eyes, he stole into camp one 
night and polished off one of my best cock-pheas¬ 
ants. But I liked him just the same. 

Ever cook a pheasant? I cooked two for the 
boys. Took a bottle of wine out specially for the 
job. Made dressing of breadcrumbs, sage, one 
onion and one apple. Put about a gill of the wine 
in the dressing. Then about fifteen minutes before 
time to take hdu out of the reast pan, I basted him 
with the rest or the wine. 

Mister, that was the most delicious roast game 
bird I ever ate. Repeated, by request, later. I did 
ail the cooking, having had lots of previous expe¬ 
rience, including professional. Hotcakes, bacon 
and eggs and sausage, creamed mushrooms, toast, 
hot biscuits, etc., etc. . . . 
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Now, out on parade, to recommence my new 
duties as Musketry Officer for my battalion. Ail 


the North Woods, Harold. Makes me 
wish I could chuck the desk for a couple 
of weeks and go up there too with my 
mukluks, shoe packs and parka. 

But now we’ll close the mail-bag for the 
time being, and turn to other matters be¬ 
fore the Club’s meeting. 

Speaking of the Club, we’re again issu¬ 
ing our monthly invitation to all new 
readers—and eld ones as well—who haven’t 
joined the Club to sign up right here and 
now. We always have room around the 
old fireplace in the winter time for addi¬ 
tional members. 

All you have to do to join the Globe 
Trotters’ Club is fill out the coupon be¬ 
low and send it along to your old pal, 
The Globe Trotter. We’ll see that you get 
your membership card right away. 

All of our members are interested in the 
stories in THRILLING ADVENTURES 
and in the authors writing those stories. 
We also want them to develop a feeling of 
interest in the people of other countries. 
This can be fostered in your own com¬ 
munity, where you may be able to meet 
people who have emigrated from many 
parts of the world. 

We hope that all of you members will 
be able to travel throughout the United 
States or other parts of the world when 
the war is over, and we’re always inter¬ 
ested in hearing about any past travels or 
plans for the future. 

You may write in to the Club by letter 
or postcard. There are no dues nor fees 


The Globe Trotter, 

THRILLING ADVENTURES, 

10 East- 40th Street, 

New York City. 

I wish to be enrolled as a member of 
the Globe Trotters’ Club. I am inter¬ 
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OUR NEXT ISSUE 

As an indication of what we have in 
store for you in the way of reading pleas¬ 
ure, we’ll take a look at the long stories 
that will appear in next month’s THRILL¬ 
ING ADVENTURES. First there is “The 
Luftwaffe Over Africa”—a novelet by G. 
H, Gilroy-Moore. As soon as you hear the 
name Gilroy-Moore, you’re immediately 
going to recognize the principal character 
in this story. 

Yes-sirree, it’s Prempeh, the Chief Para¬ 
mount of the Ashanti. With his American 
friend, Carson, he’s up against a really dif¬ 
ficult problem when the Nazis get ideas 
about the Gold Coast and the part of west¬ 
ern Africa which is Prempeh’s domain. 

There are many clever ideas in the mind 
of the Ashanti chief, and with Carson at 
his side, he’s able to put these ideas into 
operation to confound the Swastika boys 
and teach them that the native tribes aren’t 
interested in the Axis and its revolutions. 

You’ll like this story if you’re an old- 
time Prempeh fan. If you’re just meeting 
Prempeh for the first time, you’re going 
to want to hear more about him. 

The second featured novelet in this issue 
of THRILLING ADVENTURES is titled 
“Red Oil.” It’s by that popular author, 
Henry Kuttner. This is a story that takes 
us down to the Colombian jungles of 
South America, and gives us the type of 
live-wire action that has become a byword 
in the pages of this magazine. 

The characters are those famous leather¬ 
necks of ours, The United States Marines, 
and you are going to agree that they really 
know how to put crimps in the activities 
of the Nazis. Captain Jerry March and 
his detail of devil-dogs know their way 
around and are particularly on the alert 
when there is a U-boat menace to the 
Panama Canal. 

You’ll like Captain March, Marine 
Shaughnessy, Private Jones and all the 
rest. Be sure to get your copy of the next 
issue of THRILLING ADVENTURES 
for the complete novelet featuring these 
fellows and titled “Red Oil,” It’s a Henry 
Kuttner classic. 

We’re also getting ready to present you 
with a handy little package of short adven¬ 
ture stories to round out a first-rate issue. 
They’ll be from all parts Of the world, and 
you can depend upon our top-flight writ¬ 
ers to give you locale and action that is as 
up to the minute and accurate as this 
week’s newsreels. 

Don’t forget those letters and post-cards, 
fellows and gals. Address them to The 
Editor, THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Between reading and writing, swing into 
action against the Axis. Collect scrap, work 
” , ’*t the Civilian Defense, and buy War 
id Bonds. So long until next time. 
—THE GLOBE TROTTER. 
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your blood. So if you get up nights or suffer from burning, 
scanty or frequent passages, leg pains, backache, or swollen 
ankles, due to non-organic or non-systemic Kidney and 
Bladder troubles, you’ll make no mistake in trying the pre¬ 
scription called Cystex. Because it has given such joyous, 
-,--mtage of such cases, Cyst©* 


f money back o 


Y 35* a 



Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Oake w— 

easier to manage. No dyed look. W 
fcOc (8 for $1). TINTZ comes in Je. „—, . 

Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today I State shi- 

SEND NO MONEY 


610 XJ So. Alexandria 


pa a H H 6?*#* Try this Wonderful 
EMU! 19 p* Treatment for 

BLffi ilaB&W Pile Suffering FREE 

rif you are troubled with itching, bleeding or pro- 
g truding piles, write for a FREE sample of Page’* 
" Combination Treatment and you may bless the 
day you read this. Don’t wait, WRITE TODAY. 

E. It. PAGE COMPANY. Dept. 421A2, Morshell, Mlchigoe 



Correspondence Institution 


97 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 

Sira 8 «10 Incheo or smaller If do- m KP"=< r 

•‘rod. Same price for full length or M "TC WM 
Lust form, eroupo, landscapes, pet#Jj B v 
animals, etc., or enlargemente of anyralBi M 
5riglnal?hoto guaranteed? retura °*3 f or $ 1.00 

SEND NO MONEY Just mall photo 

‘•'sndard Art Studio* loo East Ohio St.. Dept 



























Let Us GIVE You 
this Sensational 


SLIDE RULE 


SAVES YOU TIME AND WORK 

Gets Correct Answers Instantly Without Pencil or Paper 
0 Scales Instead of Only the Usual 4 


Mathematics 
Made Easy 


Enable You to MULTIPLY, DIVIDE, 
SQUARE, CUBE, EXTRACT 
SQUARE and CUBE 
ROOTS! 






















Don’t let 



RUPTURE 

stop you! 

Although the armed services 
may not accept you, industry 
forging the tools of war can use 
you, providing you make yourself 
fit for full-time, all-out war effort. 
Learn now how the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance has made it possible for 
thousands of ruptured men and 
women to go about their daily 
duties, with full efficiency and in 
absolute comfort. 

You owe it to yourself to learn the facts 
about RUPTURE and the Brooks Appliance 


Why worry any longer? Learn now about thi* per¬ 
fected invention for all forms of reducible rupture. 
It has brought comfort and happiness to millions of 
men, women and children by assisting nature to 
restore strength to the weakened muscles. Imagine 
how happy thousands of rupture sufferers were to 
report they had no further use for any kind of sup¬ 
port. How would YOU like to be able to feel the 
same happiness, and to write such a message? 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Nature a Chance 

The perfected Automatic Air Cushion supports the weakened parts 
allowing Nature, the Great Healer, to swing into action! You should 
experience the most heavenly comfort and security. No obnoxious 
springs, metal girdles or hard pads. Complete truss appliance weighs 
but a few ounces; is durable, neat, sanitary and cheap in price. 
Wouldn’t you like to say “Goodbye” to rupture worries and enjoy 
NEW glory in living . . . NEW happiness with the help of Mother 
Nature and the Brooks Perfected Air Cushion Appliance? 

SENT ON TRIAL! 

No . .. Don’t order a Brooks now. First 
get the complete, revealing explanation. 

THEN decide whether you can afford to 
be without this marvelous support. You 
risk nothing! The complete truss appli¬ 
ance is SENT ON TRIAL. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate! Send for the facts i 
now—today! Hurry! All correspondence 
strictly confidential. c. e. brooks 

Inventor 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 182-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 


An Important Message to 

PHYSICIANS 

Thousands of man-hours can be conserved by 
putting ruptured men to work in war pro¬ 
duction. We will gladly cooperate with you 
in this. Over 10,000 physicians have ordered 
Brooks Appliances for themselves or patients 
. . . proof of widespread Brooks acceptance 
by physicians. Write for information. 


FREE 


BOOK ON RUPTURE 
Sent You on Request 





















